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ities  of  the  city  in  their  home  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-aecond  Street,  and  the 
other,  to  clasp  hands  with  the  earnest  work* 
ers  on  the  mission  Boards  of  our  own  Church. 

And  so  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  much  of  our  subscribers  and 


many  pleasant  things  to  see,  and  talk  about, 
that  they  will  go  home  saying.  There  were 
many  pleasant  things  in  our  visit  to  New 
York,  but  the  pleasantest  of  all  was  our  call 
upon  the  dear  old  Evangelist  in  its  bright  and 
beautiful  new  quarters.  '  ' 


THE  EVANHELIST’S  NEW  HOME. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  ourselves  drawing  near¬ 
er  to  our  friends  in  the  body  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit.  This,  we  believe,  is  what  we  are  doing 
to- day  in  taking  possession  of  our  line  new 
quarters  on  Union  Square.  In  a  very  true 
sense  this  square  is  the  very  heart  of  our  city. 
From  it  radiate  great  thoroughfares,  around 
it  cluster  important  and  widely  varied  present 
business  interests  and  thrilling  historic  mem¬ 
ories.  Few  residents  of  New  York,  and  very 
few  visitors  to  the  city,  but  find  themselves 
often  crossing  it,  lingering  around  its  delight¬ 
ful  display  of  Howers,  or  watching  with  more 
or  less  thoughtful  interest  the  varied  life  that 
throngs  its  walks  and  crowds  its  benches.  Few 
but  find  in  the  shops  and  business  houses  that 
border  it  and  the  neighboring  streets,  those 
things  that  are  necessary  for  body  and  mind, 
and  many  that  heart  and  soul  desire.  Our 
new  home  is  in  the  Decker  Building,  a  view 
of  which  with  some  glimpses  of  its  exterior  we 
give  here;  and  within  an  arrow’s  flight  of  us 
are  nearly  all  the  great  publishers  of  books 
and  magazines,  the  great  dry  goods  and  up¬ 
holstering  and  house  furnishing  stores,  the 
most  noted  silversmiths  and  jewelers,  even 
the  grocer  par  e.rcelletiee  of  the  city.  Art  and 
music  are  our  neighbors,  makers  of  musical 
instruments  and  the  publishers  of  music  and 
musical  literature  are  all  around  us,  arcbi- 
tecrts  and  house  decorators.  Not  ten  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  us  are  the  Academy,  the 
American  Artists,  and  studios  without  num¬ 
ber.  We  have,  as  it  were,  but  to  stretch  out 
one  hand  to  be  in  touch  with  the  great  char- 


contributors,  both  those  who  are  near  at 
hand  and  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
far  away.  Being  at  their  very  elbow,  so  to 
speak,  they  will  surely  be  glad  to  come  in  for 
a  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a  “God  speed  you  I” 
They  will  easily  find  their  way  into  the  fine 
building  that  soars  so  boldly  heavenward  on 
the  sunset  side  of  Union  Square;  and  when, 
in  the  swift  gliding  elevator,  they  have  them¬ 
selves  sailed  upward  to  the  sixth  floor,  they 
will  meet  so  hearty  a  welcome  and  find  so 


AT  HOME 


.tLBANY  PKESBYTERIAL  MEETINO. 

Threatening  clouds  ushered  in  the  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  which  convened  in  the  First  Church 
at  9.30  A.  M.,  April  5th.  The  devotional  ser¬ 
vices,  led  by  Mrs.  T.  D.  Cameron,  having 
closed,  the  regular  session  followed.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  was  by  Mrs.  John  Perrine. 
This  pleasant  greeting  was  responded  to  by  a 
stirring  paper  from  Miss  C.  W.  Pratt.  A 
solo,  “In  Venlure  Clad,”  by  Mrs.  Sawyer, 
prefaced  the  reports  on  the  Freedman’s  Work, 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  Bands,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Literature,  and  from  our 
retiring  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lester,  who 
reports  recipts  amounting  to  .'ii4,405.92  cash, 
and  the  value  of  $1,622.13  in  boxes  and  goods, 
emphasizing  an  old  observation,  “That  the 
ships  that  weather  out  the  stiff  gales  are  the 
ships  that  bring  in  the  best  cargoes  at  last,  ”  and 
that  “Storm  does  not  always  mean  shipwreck.” 
After  the  election  of  officers,  a  collection,  and 
hymn,  the  morning  session  closed  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  lunch. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Rulison  used  Christ’s  words  to 
Peter,  “Lovest  thou  Me7”  in  opening  the 
afternoon  session,  and  especially  in  calling 
out  the  young  people.  All  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested.  An  address  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis  of 
Kansas  came  next.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  J. 
N.  Pratt,  she  also  gave  us  a  “bird’s-eye  view” 
of  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  mountain 
Whitts.  A  solo,  “For  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of 
His  Own,”  by  Mrs.  Kellar,  was  well  rendered, 
and  was  followed  by  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
V.  Raymond,  Chairman  of  the  Synodical 
Committee  on  Home  Missions.  What  the 
Church  and  all  who  would  do  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  world  most  needed,  was  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  inspire  and  to 
guide  all  effort,  and  make  it  effective  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost.  This  was  fittingly  the 
closing  address  of  this  profitable  meeting. 
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AH  Round  the  Horizon. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  Chi¬ 
nese  treaty  u]>on  our  missionaries?  In 
brief,  it  prohibits  all  immigration  of  laborers 
from  China,  but  permits  the  coming  of  stu¬ 
dents,  merchants,  Chinese  officials,  and  per¬ 
sons  travelling  for  pleasure.  It  also  permits 
the  return  to  this  country  of  any  Chinese 
laborer  who  may  have  left  in  this  country 
wife,  child,  or  property,  or  debts  due  him  to 
the  amount  of  $1,U00.  American  laborers  in 
China  are  to  be  registered  as  are  Chinese  la¬ 
borers  in  this  country,  and  all  Chinese  in  this 
country  are  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  given  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  save  only  the  right  of  naturalization. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the 
Chinese  i)eople  or  to  make  them  look  with  less 
of  favor  upon  our  missionaries,  certainly  not 
the  refusal  to  admit  Chinese  immigrants  to 
citizenship,  for  the  Chinese  Government  does 
not  desire  its  j>eoj)Ie  to  become  American  citi¬ 
zens.  Save  for  the  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter 
of  the  Geary  law,  that  we  might  lawfully  re¬ 
pudiate  certain  features  of  the  Burlingame 
treatry,  there  is  nothing  to  displease  them. 
And  in  the  provision  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  reg 
istration  of  American  laborers  in  China,  there 
is  a  real  concession  to  Chinese  feeling.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  treaty  to  excite 
ill  will,  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  opens  the 
door  to  our  claiming  a  better  position  for  our 
missionaries.  Far  fiom  being  on  the  dignified 
footing  of  the  educated  Chinese  traveller  in 
this  country ;  the  student,  the  merchants,  the 
official ;  far  even  from  being  on  the  footing  of 
the  Chinese  laborer  here,  who  may  freely  ac¬ 


quire  property  by  lease  or  purchase ;  mission¬ 
aries  to  China  are  hedged  in  on  every  side  in 
the  matter  of  acquisition  of  such  property  as 
their  work  retjuires,  while  their  social  rela¬ 
tions  are  anything  but  those  of  the  cultured 
Chinaman  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gilbert  Reed, 
who  has  thought  much  on  this  subject,  be 
lieves  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Chinese 
Government  to  encourage  missionaries  to  con¬ 
form  in  certain  particulars  to  Chinese  habits, 
and  in  due  time  to  become  subject  to  Chinese 
laws,  properly  modified,  somewhat  as  we  ex- 
I  pect  Chinese  residents  in  this  country  to  do. 
It  may  be  that  in  such  a  case  the  Chinese 
Government  would  be  ready  to  meet  them 
half  way.  The  present  treaty,  should  it  go 
into  effect,  w’ould  at  least  make  feasible  an 
attempt  in  that  direction,  since,  on  the  whole, 
China  has  reason  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
therefore  to  feel  most  kindly  toward  Ameri¬ 
cans  resident  in  that  country. 


Such  a  meeting  as  that  with  which  the 
Working  Girls’  Societies  last  Monday  cele¬ 
brated  their  tenth  anniversary,  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  events  of  the  present  time. 
These  girls,  with  their  scanty  means,  and 
still  more  scanty  leisure,  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  as  earnest  for  self-improvement  and  as 
capable  of  self-guidance  as  the  most  favored 
woman  among  us.  It  is  no  sign  of  weakness 
or  lack  of  self-dependency  that  they  look  up 
to  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  the  founder  of  working- 
girls’  clubs  and  first  Director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  their  leader  and  guide.  She  is  thor¬ 
oughly  one  of  them,  first  among  equals,  as 
truly  a  working-woman  as  if  she  had  not,  as 
she  puts  it,  received  her  pay  in  advance,  and 
there  is  no  autocracy  in  her  fellowship  in  the 
management  of  these  societies.  The  New 
York  Association,  it  appears,  now’  includes 
nineteen  clubs,  foui  of  which  own  or  rent 
their  houses.  The  National  Convention  of 
Working  Girls’  Clubs,  also  the  child  of  Miss 
Dodge’s  heart,  will  hold  its  triennial  meetins: 
in  Boston  on  May  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  Many 
of  us  remember  the  grand  convention  that  was 
held  here  three  years  ago,  and  with  what  dig¬ 
nity  it  invested  working  women  in  the  eyes  of 
right-minded  people. 


The  acquittal  of  Captain  Devery  of  failure 
to  do  his  duty  ought  not  to  surprise,  and 
therefore  not  to  discourage.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
and  the  friends  of  good  government  in  this 
city.  It  is  only  one  more  evidence  of  the 
character  and  purposes  of  those  who  are  in 
authority  over  us,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  use, 
as  tending  to  awaken  good  men  up  to  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  city  government.  It 
may  have  been  a  surprise  to  most  of  us — prob¬ 
ably  not  to  Dr.  Parkhurst— to  have  "‘the  peo¬ 
ple’s”  attorney  turn  and  abuse  him,  but  it 
simply  proves  that  our  officials  are  all  alike 
unwilling  to  have  the  present  order  of  things 


disturbed  in  the  interests  of  purity  and  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  duty.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  we  are 
sure,  is  not  checked  nor  abashed  by  this  ver¬ 
dict.  The  question  is,  how  much  longer  are 
good  men  and  true  going  to  leave  him  to  bear 
the  hard  knocks  alone? 


Not  long  since  we  said  in  an  editorial  paia- 
graph  that  the  only  thing  sure  regarding  the 
new  whiskey  legislation,  was  that  it  would  be 
dictated  by  the  distilleries !  One  need  not  be 
a  prophet,  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  to  know 
that.  And  since  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill  has  brought  in  its  report,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  written  where  whiskey  was  plenty 
and  cheap !  Ostensibly  the  bill  is  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  upon  the  product,  and  for  additional 
revenue  from  the  traffic ;  but  it  is  so  hedged 
about  by  conditions,  that  the  tax  is  in  the  far 
future,  and  the  revenue  is  in  the  air,  while 
the  profit  to  the  distiller  is  immediate  and  tre¬ 
mendous.  One  of  our  commercial  exchanges 
estimates  the  direct  bonus  to  the  whiskey 
trust  at  §1,000,000  cash  down;  and  a  Minneap¬ 
olis  paper  figures  it  out  as  equivalent  to  a  loan 
of  §140.000,000  for  a  series  of  years  without  in¬ 
terest  !  So  it  seems  that  we  are  to  reform  the 
revenue  system  by  taking  the  bonus  off  neces¬ 
sities  and  putting  it  on  whiskey ;  refusing  loans 
to  farmers,  as  contrary  to  sound  public  policy, 
and  making  them  to  distillers !  It  is  only  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  hypocrisy  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  distinguish  all  our  legislative  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  classes.  Our  legislators  preface 
their  bills  to  legalize  gambling  with  a  setting 
forth  of  their  purpose  “To  Improve  the  Breed 
of  Horses” ;  and,  while  handing  the  whiskey 
trust  a  million,  pose  as  benefactors  of  the  tax¬ 
payer!  There  is  one  comfort  about  it  now, 
and  that  is  that  legislation  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  slipped  through,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  war,  without  exposure.  And  in  the  end 
the  “mills  of  the  gods,”  which  seem  to  grind 
slowly,”  w’ill  “grind”  the  framers  of  such  stat¬ 
utes  “exceeding  small.” 

There  lies  upon  our  table  a  pretty  little  book 
containing  Talks  about  Art.  And  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  of  its  propositions  is  that  truth 
must  be  followed  in  every  detail.  “Things 
must  be  what  they  seem  !”  There  shall  be  no 
shams  about  dress  or  furniture.  We  must 
have  the  plain  unvarnished  in  all  its  sweet 
or  bitter  simplicity.  But  we  note  that  the 
little  volume  is  bound  in  paper  covers  which 
stimulate  the  shade  and  graining  of  oak,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  writer  and  the  binder 
had  not  consulted  each  other.  Doubtless  there 
are  affectations  in  architecture  and  in  dress 
which  offend  a  nice  taste,  as  cosmetics  offend 
all  who  love  truth  more  than  beauty,  but  the 
writer  has  not  yet  been  born  who  will  reduce 
art  to  a  science.  The  process  by  which  “to 
form  a  correct  taste”  is  not  the  same  as  that 
by  which  to  construct  a  correct  syllogism. 
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AS  I  WENT  rP  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
LORD. 

I  like  to  start  for  church  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  that  I  may  not  enter  hurried  and 
flustered,  just  as  the  minister  is  closing  his 
invocation,  or  the  choir  singing  the  Doxology. 
On  one  of  these  bright  spring  mornings  it  is  a 
rest  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  body  to  walk 
slowly  along,  communing  with  our  own  hearts 
by  the  way,  or  better  still  if  we  have  dear 
ones  at  our  side,  with  whom  we  can  walk  to 
the  house  of  God  in  company. 

In  going  to  our  accustomed  place  of  worship 
we  pass  churches  of  different  denominations, 
and  cannot  but  observe  what  preparations 
are  made  to  draw  in  the  great  population 
around  them.  Church  hospitality  is  a  virtue 
that  should  be  cultivated  like  any  other  Chris¬ 
tian  grace.  Catholic  churches  are  o]>en  on  all 
days  and  at  all  hours,  and  it  has  been  made  a 
re]>roach  to  Protestants  that  their  houses  of 
worship  are  shut  through  the  week.  Without 
entering  into  comparisons,  we  can  “protest” 
(since  that  is  our  name)  that  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  be  exclusive,  as  witness  the  invitations 
on  the  outer  walls:  “Seats  reserved  for  stran¬ 
gers!”:  “A  welcome  to  all!”  And  yet  some¬ 
how  this  very  invitation  strikes  us  unpleasant¬ 
ly,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  outsiders  would 
have  no  right  to  enter,  except  as  they  were 
specially  invited.  Indeed?  Then  whose  house 
is  it?  Is  it  the  Lord’s  house?  Or  does  it  be¬ 
long  to  certain  individuals  who  have  bought 
it  with  money,  and  hold  it  as  stockholders? 
But  if  we  cannot  have  the  house  of  God  ever 
open  and  ever  free,  jt  is  something  to  see  the 
doors  wide  open  on  this  bright  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  as  an  invitation  to  the  passing  stranger 
to  turn  aside  and  enter,  and  find  rest  for  his 
tired  feet  and  his  weary  heart ; 

“  The  happy  gates  of  Oospet  grace 
Stand  open  night  and  day : 

Here  we  are  come  to  seek  supplies 
And  drive  our  wants  away.” 

So  the  lonely  wanderer,  standing  without, 
may  accept  the  words  “Strangers  invited,”  as 
meant  for  him,  although  they  are  sometimes 
marred  by  the  insertion  of  another  word  which 
is  quite  superfluous:  “Strangers  co/t/jVil/y  in¬ 
vited.  ”  That  is  implied  in  the  invitation 
itself.  What  sort  of  an  invitation  is  that 
which  is  not  “cordial”?  It  is  mere  hypocrisy. 
The  man  who  invites  you  to  dinner  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  add  that  he  really  wants 
you  to  come.  If  he  did,  he  would  at  once 
raise  a  suspicion  of  insincerity  that  he  was 
trying  to  hide.  It  is  never  wise  to  “protest 
too  much."  The  invitation  of  the  Bible  is 
not  weighted  with  superfluous  words.  It  is 
simply,  “Come  and  take  the  water  of  life 
freely!”  Imitating  this  Gospel  simplicity,  let 
our  invitations  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  be  as 
simple  as  language  can  make  them,  for  it 
needs  but  few  words  to  show  what  is  in  warm 
hearts. 

For  ourselves,  we  need  no  invitation,  for  we 
go  straight  to  the  old  altar,  to  the  old  home, 
so  sacred  and  so  dear  because  filled  not  only 
with  the  presence  of  the  living,  but  with  asso 
ciations  of  the-  dead.  As  I  look  around,  I  see 
their  shadowy  forms  and  hear  their  whispered 
words  of  faith  and  hope.  The  minister  rises  and 
the  serv’ice  is  opened  after  the  manner  which 
our  Episcopal  brethren  have  no  right  to  appro¬ 
priate  as  exclusively  their  own,  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  few  sentences,  such  as  “The  Lord  is 
in  His  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  si¬ 
lence  before  Him!”  or  a  short  psalm,  “I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  !”  Then  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  rise  and  join  in  the  Doxology,  and  our 
hearts  go  up  to  heaven  in  that  which  is,  or 
should  be,  always  the  first  act  of  worship,  the 
praise  of  Almighty  God. 

Again  all  is  still  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 


Ten  Commandments,  which,  though  they  be 
four  thousand  years  old,  are  ever  new :  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  to-day,  as 
when  they  were  issued  amid  thunderings  and 
lightnings  from  the  top  of  Sinai.  Though 
called  “Commandments,”  there  are  strictly  but 
two  commands,  viz :  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  honor  father  and  mother ;  while  the  other  > 
eight  might  rather  be  designated  as  prohibi¬ 
tions  :  and  sometimes  the  force  of  these  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  unskilled  readers  by  an  undue  empha¬ 
sis  given  to  the  word  mt,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,” 
etc.,  as  if  the  preacher  were  almost  in  fear 
lest  the  hearer  might  interpret  it  as  a  com¬ 
mand,  “Thou  shalt  kill”!  But  surely  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  such  an  alternative,  and 
the  word  of  negation  is  not  the  one  to  be 
emphasized  in  a  long  list  of  prohibitions,  | 
where  the  not  stands  alike  in  all,  and  they 
differ  only  in  the  last  word,  which  desig¬ 
nates  the  particular  thing  forbidden.  That  is 
the  word  on  which  the  preacher  should  bear 
down,  if  be  would  strike,  not  as  one  that  beat- 
eth  the  air,  against  sin  in  general,  but  against 
sins  in  particular.  When  he  reads  with  his 
deepest  tone  of  voice,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill!” 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  finger  of  God,  that  traced 
His  commands  on  tables  of  stone,  was  pointed 
at  the  murderer,  and  at  him  alone !  Thus  read, 
each  Command  will  be  a  sentence  from  the 
awful  tribunal  of  God,  turning  the  thunders 
of  the  law  against  transgressions  one  by  one 
as  they  appear  in  this  catalogue  of  crime  I 

A  similar  case  of  false  emphasis  often  occurs 
in  the  reading  of  the  Two  Commandments, 
on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
where  some  emphasize  the  word  love,  as  if, 
without  this,  some  half-witted  hearer  might 
think  he  was  sharply  bidden  to  hate.  But  tor 
our  intelligent  congregations  there  is  no  dan 
ger  of  that :  love  is  the  essence  of  both  com¬ 
mands  ;  it  overflows  them  like  a  sea ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  needs  no  emphasis :  that 
should  be  reserved  for  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  and  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor." 

This  matter  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  sometimes  hurried  over,  as  if  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  to  be  got  through  with  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  come  to  the  sermon.  Well !  the 
pulpit  under  which  we  sit  is  famous  for  grand 
sermons  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Adams  until 
now :  and  what  it  is  still  our  readers  know,  as 
we  have  shared  with  them  many  a  feast.  But 
the  sermon  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  our 
Sabbath  worship.  On  the  contrary,  in  approach¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  service,  we  are  led  all  the 
way  through  the  garden  of  the  Lord :  and  in  no 
church  here  or  abroad — not  even  in  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle — have  I  heard  the  Scriptures  read 
more  devoutly  and  reverently,  or  joined  in 
prayers  which  more  truly  led  every  heart 
straight  to  the  Throne. 

If  the  service  at  the  other  end  of  the  church 
is  not  quite  equal  to  that  from  the  pulpit, 
such  combined  excellence  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
I>ected.  And  yet  it  is  of  a  high  character, 
especially  in  the  singing  in  which  the  choir 
onlj-  lead,  without  entirely  “absorbing”  that 
part  of  worship.  When  the  pastor  gives  out 
some  grand  old  hymn,  such  as 

”  .lesus  shall  reien  where'er  the  sua 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run,” 
instantly  the  organ  peals,  and  choir  and  con¬ 
gregation,  all  together,  sing  with  heart  and 
voice. 

But  no  modern  choir  is  content  to  sing  old 
pieces  only ;  it  must  have  something  new, 
solos  and  duets  and  quartets.  Of  these  we  do 
not  mean  to  speak  with  disrespect.  Some¬ 
times  a  solo  will  thrill  us.  Do  we  not  remem¬ 
ber  how  from  that  same  organ  gallery  An¬ 
toinette  Sterling  sang 

“  Tis  midnight !  and  on  Olive's  brow 
The  star  is  dimmed  that  lately  shone,” 


in  which  every  word  was  distinct,  and  the 
glorious  voice  made  our  very  heart-strings 
quiver. 

But  we  never  complain  of  what  we  have  by 
sighing  for  that  which  we  have  not.  We  do 
but  meekly  suggest  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
what  we  cannot  understand,  and  some  of  the 
new  pieces  are  past  finding  out.  However, 
we  must  not  complain,  as  we  “innocents"  are 
supplied  with  a  card  on  which  they  are 
printed,  so  that  putting  on  our  spectacles,  and 
keeping  the  card  close  to  our  eyes,  we  can 
make  out  what  they  are  singing ;  whereas  if 
we  trusted  only  to  our  ears,  it  would  be  as 
if  they  sang  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Are  these  little  things?  Perhaps  they  are. 
But  life  is  made  up  of  little  things :  it  is  the 
little  things  that  make  its  happiness.  Little 
flowers  bloom  by  the  wayside :  little  rills  make 
the  softest  murmurs  in  our  ears.  So  do  soft 
voices,  gentle  tones,  and  tender  words,  make 
the  music  of  home,  and  cause  a  warm  current 
to  flow  gently  but  unceasingly  through  our 
happy  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
little  discords  that  jar  u]K>n  our  nerves  and 
brain,  and  put  us  into  a  constant  irritation, 
that  make  life  a  burden  to  us,  and  make 
us  a  burden  to  others.  To  soothe  this  sen¬ 
sitive  nature  there  is  no  influence  more  sweet 
than  that  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
make  it  perfect,  we  would  eliminate  every  dis¬ 
cord,  every  jarring  note,  that  these  hallowed 
hours  should  be  hours  of  unbroken  harmony. 

A  Sabbath  so  spent  will  overflow  into  the 
week.  That  which  begins  in  peace  will  end 
in  peace.  The  correspondence  between  our 
religion  and  our  lives  is  like  the  swing  of  a 
pendulum,  kept  even  by  a  steady  and  constant 
motion :  and  when  we  go  up  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  worship  “with  a  humble, 
lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient  heart,”  we  find 
that  the  house  of  God  is  to  us  indeed  the  gate 
of  heaven.  H.  M.  F. 


OWNED  BY  EVERYBODY'. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  Doubtless  you  are  aware 
that  the  present  proprietor  of  The  New  York 
Evangelist  is  owned  by  a  verj'  large  joint 
stock  company,  and  that  every  subscriber  is 
a  shareholder!  That  is  why  I  use  the  pro¬ 
noun  in  the  second  person,  singular.  When  I 
first  saw  the  announcement  that  the  form  of 
our  life-long  friend  was  to  be  changed,  I 
heaved  a  little  sigh,  a  sort  of  anticipatory 
farewell.  But  now  that  the  change  has  been 
made,  and  the  dear  old  paper  comes  in  its  new 
dress,  with  such  a  bright,  cheery  look  and 
clean  face  every  week,  we  like  it  better  than 
ever.  It  is  much  more  convenient,  and  as  to 
contents,  well,  it  often  seems  as  if  each  num¬ 
ber  was  a  little  better  than  the  last  I  Long 
may  it  wave  to  bless  and  help  upward  and 
onward,  yet  higher  and  higher,  its  host  of 
readers,  even  when  all  who  now  read  it  shall 
be  laid  to  rest.  It  came  to  my  father’s  house 
in  1833.  in  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
and  the  first  big  letters  I  learned  to  spell  were 
at  Its  head.  My  father  and  mother  both 
loved  The  Evangelist.  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
do?  Sincerely  yours, 

Henry-  M.  Pomeroy. 


Dr.  Johnston,  the  African  traveller,  who  vis¬ 
ited  this  country  a  few  weeks  since,  and  in¬ 
terested  all  who  heard  him,  has  now  returned 
to  his  former  home  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  again.  And  this  re¬ 
minds  us  that  in  our  notice  of  him  at  the 
time  we  did  not  do  full  justice  to  his  great 
achievement  in  crossing  the  Dark  Continent, 
in  which  he  travelled  on  foot,  in  his  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  sea  to  sea,  no  Jess  than  forty-five 
hundred  miles! 


April  12.  1894. 
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THE  EVANGELIST’S  REMOVAL  UP  TOWN. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

The  uptown  movement  in  New  York  means 
progress,  because  it  is  a  result  of  growth  that 
indicates  general  prosperity.  From  the  City 
Hall  to  Union  Square  is  but  a  couple  of 
miles,  but  measured  as  an  indicator  on  the 
dial  of  commercial  and  moral  advancement,  it 
marks  the  unparalleled  enlargement  of  our 
scope  and  civilization  for  near  a  century.  New 
York  is  a  world  within  itself,  yet  it  measures 
accurately  the  life  and  expansion  of  the  whole 
country,  keeping  step  meanwhile  with  all  other 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Local  changes  here 
are  tokens  of  larger  movements  elsewhere ; 
the  slight  swing  of  a  business  centre,  showing 
arcs  of  oscillation  outside,  amount  to  revolu¬ 
tions.  When  the  ferries  are  superseded  or  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  bridge  that  spans  the  Hudson, 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  spans  the  East  River, 
the  old  downtown,  congested  heart  will  move 
upward  to  Murray  Hill.  That  is,  a  move  of 
five  miles  on  the  face  of  New  York  will  mean 
that  five  hundred  thousand  men  have  taken 
hold  of  a  new  gain,  hav'e  mounted  another 
ladder  of  the  steady  ascent  toward  mastery  of 
time  and  space,  and  that  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  railway,  the  arterial  system  of  the  land, 
have  come  into  vital  touch  with  the  financial 
centre  of  the  Continent. 

The  removal  of  The  Evangelist  uptown, 
where  it  takes  a  position  overlooking  Union 
Square,  is  one  more  sign  and  token  of  the  tide 
of  population  that  has  been  setting  northward 
for  a  whole  generation.  If  it  takes  us  at  first 
with  a  feeling  of  surprise,  the  surprise  soon 
turns  to  sympathy  and  approval  of  what  is 
distinctly  an  advance  movement.  The  early 
home  of  The  Evangelist  long  antedated  Print¬ 
ing  House  S<juare,  of  which  it  is  a  resident 
by  right  and  a  veteran  by  age.  It  now 
goes  to  a  new  settlement  in  Union  Square 
for  reasons  which  are  commanding  and  also 
deeply  significant.  The  future  of  the  city  is 
always  involved  in  the  removal  of  churches 
from  the  older  districts,  and  the  ultimate, 
even  the  remoter,  questions  men  rarely  face 
when  the  time  .seems  ripe  for  change.  Yet  a 
walk  to  day  past  the  sites  left  within  thirty 
years  makes  one  sober,  if  not  utterly  sad.  It 
is  because  we  cannot  at  once  see  the  balance 
of  forces  that  vacancies  look  like  losses  and 
threaten  disaster.  Besides,  the  church  ques 
tion  is  complicated  with  social  questions  and 
missionary  questions,  which  deepen  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  by  their  going  to  new  sites  on 
the  wave  of  removal  uptown. 

So  it  happens  that  the  first  feeling  is  one  of 
sorrow  when  something  which  represents  all 
the  churches  seems  to  be  moving  on  after 
them  away  from  the  old  centres.  It  has  been 
comforting  to  know  that  the  religious  papers, 
like  watchmen,  were  on  guard  near  the  city 
government ;  that  their  presses  flew  alongside 
of  the  set  ular  and  political  engines  of  itojmlar 
thought.  As  we  have  looked  from  our  moun¬ 
tain  home  in  New  Jersey  across  the  Hudson 
to  the  gilded  dome  of  the  World  Building,  as 
it  flashed  by  day  and  flamed  at  night,  it  was 
with  a  satisfaction  that  with  all  the  sensation¬ 
alism  of  that  great  gatherer  of  news,  there 
were  under  the  same  roof  other  industries  and 
agencies,  with  active  brains  and  warm  hearts, 
working  for  the  public  good.  These  concur¬ 
rences  of  religious  and  political  centres  are 
object  lessons  for  us,  yet  not  essential  to  true 
cooperation.  Now  that  the  old  offices  are  va¬ 
cated,  we  miss  the  association  indeed,  but  not 
the  power  of  one  press  over  another,  or  on 
public  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  we  come 
to  feel  sure  that  our  gallant  champion  will 
have  a  freer  field,  a  distincter  personality,  a 
grander  scope,  and  a  better  lead.  For  the  up¬ 
town  move  of  The  Evangelist  is  in  the  line  of 


its  progress  from  the  first  day  of  its  life  till 
now.  In  all  these  great  years  of  our  history 
as  a  Church,  or  as  a  nation,  its  spirit  and  its 
endeavor  are  well  expressed  in  the  two  words 
which  describe  this  last  remove:  Upw.\rd  and 
Onward  ! 

Moreover,  we  have  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
the  offices  of  The  Evangelist  are  not  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  well  aloft,  midway  in  the 
tall  structure  in  which  it  is  henceforth  to  be 
housed.  There  is  a  fitness  in  this  location. 
Religious  papers,  like  Christian  preachers,  of¬ 
ten  get  into  ruts.  They  live  too  close  to  the 
ground.  They  are  minute  and  microscopic  in 
dealing  with  the  “mint”  denominational  and 
doctrinal,  but  larger  views  are  too  often  want¬ 
ing.  It  has  always  seemed  essential  that  our 
religious  editors  should  look  more  frequently 
from  the  upper  windows.  We  believe  that  the 
true  conservative  is  one  who  holds  his  ground, 
but  is  not  afraid  to  climb  a  few  feet  upward 
for  the  sake  of  the  sun  and  air.  This  is  the 
mistake  of  those  who  think  a  liberal  is  one 
who  “shifts  his  ground,”  whereas  in  fact  he 
only  shifts  it  by  going  up  higher!  Elevated 
positions  are  just  as  orthodox  as  lower  ones, 
and  are  much  more  healthful.  Whoever  has 
charged  our  good  and  tried  friend.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  hastily  with  liberalism  in  a  bad  sense, 
should  think  what  a  good  outlook  implies. 
The  old  friends  of  The  Evangelist  stand  by  it 
because  they  know  that  going  up  higher  is  not 
departing  from  truth.  And  they  know  that 
when  our  brother  Field  turns  his  glass  all 
round  the  horizon,  his  point  of  view  is  a  pillar 
that  goes  down  to  the  Rock  of  Aoes. 


CHRIST  KNBWETH  HIS  OWN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Jesus  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  “lam 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and 
am  known  of  mine.”  He  can  call  everyone  of 
the  flock  by  name.  The  officers  of  a  church 
may  be  deceived  in  many  cases  of  those  who 
apply  for  admission  to  membership ;  but  no 
putting  on  of  “sheep’s  clothing”  can  mislead 
the  omniscient  Shepherd.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  religious  interest  in  the  land,  and 
among  the  many  thousands  that  profess  con 
version  it  is  not  possible  that  Christ  himself 
can  be  deceived  as  to  a  solitary  case.  Not 
only  does  He  read  every  heart  to  the  bottom ; 
it  is  by  the  operation  of  His  divine  Spirit  that 
every  soul  is  regenerated.  Not  every  one  who 
enters  an  in<iuiry-room  finds  Christ;  and  not 
every  one  vvho  attends  a  “meeting  of  converts” 
is  genuinely  converted.  Those  who  begin  to 
lead  a  new  life  have  got  the  new  heart ;  those 
who  follow  the  Shepht  rd  have  entered  into  the 
flock.  There  is  a  solemn  warning  in  this  fact. 
There  is  a  precious  comfort  in  it,  too;  for  the 
Saviour  knows  perfectly  well  whom  He  is 
saving. 

Not  only  docs  Jesus  Christ  know  exactly 
who  have  come  into  His  true  flock,  but  he 
knows  all  about  every  one  of  them — their 
strong  points  and  their  weak  points,  their  be¬ 
setting  sins  and  their  new  experiences  of 
grace  just  beginning  to  sprout  in  their  hearts. 
When  we  are  sick  we  send  for  the  old  family 
physician ;  he  is  best  acquainted  with  our 
constitutions.  It  is  half  the  battle  in  family 
government  for  the  parent  to  understand  thor¬ 
oughly  the  qualities  of  a  child.  Here  is  one 
gentle  boy  who  can  be  led  by  a  cotton  thread ; 
and  there  is  another  who  snaps  the  cords  of 
restraint  as  Samson  broke  the  seven  green 
withs.  Some  parents  pay  dearly  for  their 
ignorance  or  wilful  blindness  to  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  their  children.  That  was  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  loving  mother  who  said,  “I  don’t 
find  it  so  hard  to  bring  children  up.  as  I  do  to 
take  them  down  when  they  need  it.” 


Our  blessed  Master,  in  His  family  discipline, 
commits  no  mistakes.  When  He  takes  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul  under  His  loving  care  and  into  His 
training-school.  He  understands  the  character 
of  all  His  pupils.  Scott’s  “Jeanie  Deans”  p\it 
it  very  well  when  she  said,  “There  is  ane 
wha  kens  better  what  is  for  our  gude  than  we 
ken  oursells.  ”  Christ  detects  and  exposes  the 
self-seeking  ambition  of  certain  disciples  by 
setting  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  them  to 
teach  them  humility  and  unselfishness.  In  his 
raw  inexperience  Simon  Peter  bragged  loudly 
of  his  loyalty  ;  but  the  Master  takes  him  down 
by  the  startling  announcement,  “Before  the 
cock  crows,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice !” 
Jesus  discovered  the  splendid  natural  qual¬ 
ities  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  which  converting  grace 
could  mould  into  a  leadership  of  the  churches ; 
and  what  a  tremendous  schooling  He  gave 
him  before  he  graduated !  The  same  Great 
Shepherd  has  a  place  of  usefulness  in  His  flock 
for  humble  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa.  for  Ter- 
tius  with  his  pen  and  for  Dorcas  with  her 
needle.  Jesus  knows  just  what  is  in  every 
one  of  us,  and  just  how  much  can  be  got  out 
of  us.  This  makes  Him,  not  a  hard,  exacting 
Master,  but  the  most  forbearing  and  consider¬ 
ate  of  employers  and  guardians.  He  never 
•ays  on  weak  shoulders  the  loads  which  only 
stalwarts  can  carry.  All  the  while,  too.  how 
sweetly  come  the  encouraging  words,  “I  am 
with  you  always ;  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you;  as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be.”  He 
calls  us  not  slaves;  He  calls  us  frieiid«. 

How  perfectly  acquainted  He  is,  too,  with 
all  our  weaknesses !  He  knoweth  our  frame ; 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.  Here 
is  great  encouragement  for  penitent  sinners. 
Those  poor  fellows  who  drift  from  their  dram- 
dens  into  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission  House, 
find  there  a  pitying  Shepherd  who  welcomes 
the  most  wretched  outcast  who  has  been  be¬ 
draggled  in  the  mire.  Up  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  Christ  is  equally  conscious  of  the 
intellectual  doubts  and  difficulties  with  which 
some  Christians  of  skeptical  temperaments 
have  to  contend.  He  tjuenches  no  smoking 
flax  ;  He  breaks  no  bruised  reeds.  The  secret 
sorrow  which  I  dare  not  breathe  to  the  most 
intimate  friend,  I  can  freely  unbosom  to  my 
Saviour.  Ah,  how  well  He  knows  every  thorn 
that  pricks  my  foot,  and  every  wound  that 
trickles  its  silent  drops  from  the  bleeding 
soul !  This  is  a  wondrous  encouragement  to 
prayer.  For  my  Physician  never  will  admin¬ 
ister  the  wrong  medicine,  and  I  am  sure  that 
He  never  will  refuse  to  hear  my  pull  at  “the 
night-bell”  in  the  hour  of  sudden  distress. 

This  fact  of  Christ’s  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  our  needs  and  requirements,  throws  great 
light  on  some  dark  providences.  It  explains 
some  mysteries— why  one  of  us  is  put  up  and 
another  is  put  down ;  why  one  is  prospered 
and  another  is  impoverished  ;  why  one  seems 
to  run  before  the  breeze  and  another  is 
buffeted  with  contrary  winds.  Dear,  loving 
Master!  He  knoweth  what  is  for  our  good. 
Let  Him  probe  to  the  bottom  if  the  wound 
requires  it.  He  knoweth  what  is  in  me ;  yes, 
and  what  ought  to  come  out  of  me,  if  I  would 
attain  to  full  health  and  robustness  of  spirit. 
Far  better  the  probe  and  the  pruning  knife 
than  to  be  cast  out.  as  incurable  cumberers  of 
His  fold.  If  it  is  a  joy  to  know  whom  we 
have  believed,  it  is  equally  a  joy  that  “He' 
knoweth  them  that  are  His.”  There  is  a  bond 
of  reciprocal  knowledge  and  affection  between 
the  Redeemer  and  His  redeemed  ones.  Christ 
even  compares  it  to  the  unity  between  the 
everlasting  Father  and  the  Son ;  for  as  the 
Father  knoweth  the  Son,  so  doth  the  Shepherd 
know  His  flock !  This  is  an  overwhelming 
thought ;  and  it  points  onward  to  an  intimacy 
of  everlasting  love  in  heaven.  ‘ 
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OUK  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Now  that  the  old  Scotch  Church  in  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  where  we  have  held  our  minis¬ 
terial  gatherings  for  so  many  years,  has  mi¬ 
grated  to  upper  New  York,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  another  place  of  meeting  so  central 
and  convenient,  and  withal  so  beautiful 
architecturally,  as  the  new  chapel  of  Dr. 
Dufheld’s  church,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  Street,  close  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards.  There  is  an 
appropriateness  in  meeting  in  what  was  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land,  and  that  is  still  justly  proud  of  the 
name  of  the  “Old  First.’’  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  on  Monday  the  former  pastor.  Dr.  William 
M.  Paxton,  who  came  on  from  Princeton  to 
take  part  in  the  councils  of  his  brethren.  As 
our  readers  know,  he  is  one  of  the  most  ortho¬ 
dox  men  living,  but  he  is  none  the  worse  for 
that,  for  though  his  theology  is  as  rigid  as  if 
it  were  made  of  cast  iron,  his  heart  is  as 
kindly  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  Some 
faces  that  we  have  always  loved  to  see  were 
not  there.  Dear  Dr.  Schaff  was  in  all  our 
hearts,  as  one  of  blessed  memorj'  who  has 
passed  into  the  light. 

After  the  devotional  services  and  the  calling 
of  the  roll,  the  first  thing  was  the  election  of 
a  Moderator,  in  which  Dr.  George  Alexander 
saved  us  the  necessity  of  any  <lelay  by  moving 
that  the  present  Moderator,  Dr.  Howard 
Dufheld,  should  be  continued  six  months 
longer.  This  was  a  surprise  to  Dr.  Dufiield 
himself,  who  wished  to  retire,  and  apparently 
to  some  who  had  fixed  things  differently,  and 
after  a  few  moments’  silence.  Dr.  Robinson 
arose  and  nominated  Dr.  Patterson,  to  whom, 
we  presume,  there  would  have  been  no  objec¬ 
tion,  except  that,  having  already  a  Moderator 
who  satisfied  everybody,  we  saw  no  reason  to  | 
change  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Patterson  jiromptly  withdrew  his  name,  and 
Dr.  Dutiield  was  chosen,  as  it  were  by  ac-  I 
clamation,  to  continue  in  the  office  which  he 
is  so  competent' to  fill.  He  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  conservative  of  the  conservatives,  but  we 
care  nothing  for  that,  so  long  as  he  is  what  he 
is,  an  ideal  Moderator.  First  of  all,  as  one 
said  to  us,  “He  is  a  gentleman,”  and  there  is 
no  position  in  which  that  virtue  or  the  absence  j 
of  it,  is  more  quickly  a]i])arent.  Then  he  is  a 
master  of  Parliamentary  rules,  and  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  readiness  in  the  despatch  of  business. 
If  he  were  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
he  would  save  two  or  three  days’  time  in  the  j 
rapidity  with  which  he  would  clear  the  deck.  | 
Delegates  would  have  extra  time  to  visit  New 
York  and  get  back  to  their  homes.  But  what, 
then,  would  become  of  the  speeches  that  have 
been  brought  all  the  way  from  Oregon,  or  from  I 
the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  to  be  discharged  on  an  I 
astonished  world?  We  are  afraid  that  the 
preparers  (or  the  perpetrators)  of  them  would  I 
have  to  throw  them  overboard  to  be  | 

"  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.”  | 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Commissioners  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  first  nomination  was  that  of  Dr. 
John  Hall,  which,  it  was  8up]>osed,  would 
meet  at  once  with  an  unanimous  response. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say  that 
he  is  the  most  distinguished  preacher  in  this 
city,  if  he  be  not  the  oldest  pastor  in  time  of 
service.  He  is  by  habit  of  mind  and  by  early 
training  a  strong  conservative,  but  withal  so 
calm,  so  well  poised,  that  we  should  be  en¬ 


tirely  willing  to  submit  ecclesiastical  rulings 
to  his  sober  judgment  and  his  sense  of  justice 
and  of  truth.  Besides,  he  represents  a  church 
that  is  in  itself  a  great  power,  not  only  in  its 
numbers  and  in  its  wealth,  but  in  its  un 
equalled  contributions  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 
If  he  were  to  go  to  the  Assembly,  we  should 
have  at  least  one  representative  worthy  of  his 
constituency.  But  the  nomination  was  received 
in  silence  by  those  who  would  naturally  be  the 
first  to  applaud  it.  And  when  it  came  to  the 
election  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  not  chosen 
at  all.  The  mystery  was  explained  when  it 
catne  to  the  voting,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  “cut  and  dried”  before¬ 
hand,  as  lists  had  been  prepared  in  advance, 
and  printed,  so  that  all  should  agree  on  the 
names  and  i>re8ent  a  solid  front.  Apparently 
Dr.  Hall  had  too  much  moderation  for  the 
war  party.  Had  he  not  the  other  day  resisted 
the  narrowness  that  would  not  admit  gradu¬ 
ates  from  Union  Seminary  to  be  examine«l  by 
the  Presbytery?  Evidently  he  could  not  be 
trusted  to  vote  at  all  times  for  the  stern 
policy  of  the  leaders. 

And  what  great  lights  did  they  put  in  his 
place?  At  the  head  of  the  roll  is  Dr.  Duffield, 
for  whom  we  voted,  next  in  order  to  Dr.  Hall, 
as  we  had  voted  for  him  as  Moderator.  He  is 
not  on  our  side,  but  he  is  a  most  capable  as 
well  as  high  minded  man.  who  is  fitted  for 
any  position  to  which  he  may  l)e  called.  The 
rest  of  the  list  speaks  for  itself  Here  are  the 
old  war  horses : 

^fl^^istct^s — G.  W.  F.  Birch,  W.  1).  Buchanan, 
Charles  S.  Robinson.  J.  G.  Patter.soii,  T.  Douglas, 
and  tv.  C.  Stitt. 

Ehicrs — A.  P.  Ketehani.  .lohu  ,1.  McCook,  (i.  E. 
Sterry,  Logan  C.  Murray,  \V.  R.  Worrnll,  .1.  Yeare- 
ance.  and  R.  Drummond. 

In  looking  over  the  list,  we  are  struck  with 
the  familiarity  of  the  names  ;  we  have  a  vague 
impression  that  we  have  seen  them  before. 
Some  of  the  faces  are  the  same  that  appeared 
at  Detroit,  at  Portland,  and  at  Washington,  a 
discovery  which  led  a  blunt,  brusque  old 
fellow  to  say:  “It  is  the  same  old  crowd,  who 
will  make  the  same  old  sj)eeche8,  affirming 
that  they  are  the  only  men  who  hold  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,”  etc.,  etc. 

But  hush,  foolish  grumbler!  Does  not  the 
Bible  tell  you  to  be  content  with  such  things 
as  ye  have?  If  the  representation  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  seems  to  us  would  be  worthy  of 
the  greatest  city  in  the  country ;  if  we  do  not 
find  in  it  any  men  who  will  set  the  North 
River  on  fire ;  perhaps  it  is  because  the  Lord 
mercifully  intends  that  the  North  River  shall 
not  be  set  on  fire.  If  we  have  not  got  all  we 
wanted,  we  must  be  content  with  what  we 
have,  even  though  it  should  compel  us  to  be 
content  with  small  favors.  And  if  the  rep¬ 
resentation  is  not  what  we  should  have  |)re- 
ferred,  still  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
no  doubt  fairly  represents  those  who  elected 
them.  And  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  wont  to  say 
in  such  a  case,  “If  they  like  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
no  doubt  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  do  like !” 


The  ladies  of  the  city  who  have  attended 
Mrs.  Humphrey’s  Bible  class  have  found  it 
very  instructive,  and  recjuested  her  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  course  of  lectures  on  “The  Plan 
of  Redemption  as  fulfilled  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,”  next  winter.  A  desire  has  also 
been  ex|>re88ed  for  the  organization  of  another 
class  in  the  Old  Testament  History  of  Re¬ 
demption.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  study  has  been  the  voluntary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  review  lesson  the  hour  proceed¬ 
ing  each  new  lecture.  The  last  of  the  present 
course  comes  to  morrow,  Friday,  and  all  ladies 
are  invited. 


I 


I 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  movement  for  woman  suffrage  seems  to 
have  taken  on  a  new  character  and  to  be  com¬ 
mending  itself  to  the  respect  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  never  before.  Men,  and  especially 
women  of  serious  minds  and  honorable  social 
Ix>8ition,  who  during  all  the  years  that  the 
subject  has  been  before  the  public,  have 
taken  no  manner  of  interest  in  it,  are  now 
coming  forward  and  signing  the  petition  to 
have  the  word  “male”  stricken  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  State  at  the  a])proaching 
constitutional  convention. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  perhaps,  not  far  to 
seek.  One  is  that  the  subject  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  so  reasonably  and  so  cogently  put 
as  at  the  present  time.  The  line  of  argu 
ment  so  ably  presented  by  our  correspondent, 
“Phebe,”  a  few  weeks  ago.  is,  in  general,  the 
line  followed  everywhere,  and  it  commends 
itself  to  the  reason  of  many  intelligent  men. 
The  argument  from  history  is  especially  strong. 
If  “no  taxation  without  representation”  was 
the  very  foundation,  say,  rather,  the  verj'  root 
principle  of  our  quarrel  with  England  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  ago ;  if  the  Revolution 
was  fought  and  won  on  that  principle  and  it 
has  now  grown  and  put  forth  branches  till  it 
has  become  a  mighty  tree  overshadowing  a 
good  part  of  the  whole  earth,  how  can  this 
country  refuse  the  ballot,  at  least,  to  those 
women  ui)on  whose  estates  it  levies  taxes? 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than  this,  for 
the  respect  we  are  now  giving  to  this  question. 
The  consciences  of  men  are  waking  up  to  the 
sacred  duties  which  the  franchise  encloses. 
The  bitter  and  shameful  lessons  of  the  late 
elections  have  not  been  thrown  away.  Men 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  no 
right  indolently  to  refuse  to  vote,  and  still 
more  indolently  to  leave  the  management  of 
elections  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  self- 
seekers.  And  with  this  ])erception  of  duty 
comes  a  deeper  appi’ehension  of  the  privileges 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  ballot.  When 
once  a  thoughtful  man  arrives  .at  this  point, 
the  question  for  him  can  no  longer  be,  “Is 
it  expedient  for  woman  to  have  the  ballot?” 
still  less  any  of  those  jmerile  and  scoffing  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  until  now  he  has  been  wont 
to  make  light  of  the  whole  matter.  He  begins 
to  ask  himself  whether  or  no  it  is  right  to 
exclude  women  from  those  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  To  this  point  the  “woman 
suffrage”  ciuestion  has  now  come  It  is  is  still 
a  difficult  and  puzzling  ({ueslion ;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  answered  off  hand,  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
m.atter  either  for  sneers  or  for  neglect. 


There  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  legislators  as  tp  the  expediency 
of  passing  the  Provident  Loan  Bill.  The  ob- 
jcetions  made  to  it  are  the  merest  quibbles, 
raised,  it  would  appear,  in  the  interest  of  the 
pawn  brokers.  The  names  of  the  promoters 
of  this  bill,  even  without  their  one  hundred 
thousand  dollar  subscription  are  answer 
enough  to  all  these  objections. 


It  is  gratifying  to  hear  good  reports  of  all 
the  churches  that  have  removed  to  the  ui)per 
part  of  the  city.  The  Scotch  Church,  under 
the  ministry  of  its  excellent  pastor,  Dr.  Wylie, 
has  a  steady  increase.  Last  Sunday  it  received 
an  accession  of  twenty-two  members,  making 
some  eighty  since  the  first  of  October. 


Z  The  congregation  of  the  Phillips’  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  are  anticipating  the  coming 
Sabbath  with  pleasure,  as  it  is  expected  that 
their  recently  unanimously  chosen  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  will  then  begin  his 
labors.  The  Phillips’  Church  is  on  Madison 
Avenue,  at  Seventy-third  Street. 
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DEATH  OF  REV.  AMAHA  C.  FRISSELL.  ' 

Last  month  the  American  Tract  Society  ! 
moved  away  from  its  old  comer  on  Nassau 
Street  into  its  new  up-town  home ;  last  week 
one  who  for  twenty -five  years  has  been  closely 
identified  with  its  work  and  had  earnestly 
pleaded  its  cause  in  many  of  the  churches  of  the 
land,  passed  to  his  upper  home.  The  Rev. 
Amasa  C.  Frissell  fell  on  sleep  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-eight,  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island, 
last  Saturday.  He  was  a  man  whose  genuine 
kindness  of  heart  and  thoughtful  care  for 
others  had  endeared  him  to  a  host  of  friends. 
Dr.  Field  was  accustomed  to  tell  how  when 
they  were  at  school  together,  young  Frissell, 
who  was  several  years  the  older,  had  won  his 
gratitude  by  shielding  him  from  the  attack 
of  a  big  bully.  This  was  characteristic  of  his 
life,  which  he  spent  in  the  service  of  others. 
Many  a  young  clergyman  will  read  of  his 
death  and  feel  that  he  has  lost  a  friend.  To 
some  he  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  the 
Christian  ministry ;  for  others  he  secured  the 
necessary  means  to  complete  their  studies. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  the  young. 
Wherever  he  went  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
public  schools.  He  gave  much  time  and 
thought  to  improving  their  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  securing  the  best  possible  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  young  people  of  the  communities 
where  he  lived. 

He  came  of  sturdy  New  England  stock.  His 
grandfather,  Captain  William  Frissell,  did 
good  service  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution ; 
his  father,  a  suci^essful  farmer  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  raised  a  large  family  on  the 
top  of  Peru  Hill,  and  secured  from  what  now 
seems  barren  soil  the  means  to  send  three  of 
his  sons  to  college,  and  to  give  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  his  two  daughters.  One  of  these. 
Dr  John  Frissell,  for  manj'  years  led  the 
medical  profession  of  West  Virginia;  another 
was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Judith,  one  of  the  daughters,  took  the 
then  long  journey  by  wagon  to  Arkansas, 
where  her  grave  still  remains  among  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  to  whom  she  gave  her  life 
as  missionary.  Amasa  followed  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  whose  name  was  a  fireside  word  in 
New  England  homes,  to  Lane  Seminary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  but  when  the  Faculty  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  decided  that  public  prayer  should  not  be 
made  for  the  slaves  of  the  South,  this  son  of 
New  England,  with  Theodore  Weld  and  some 
twenty  others,  made  public  protest  and  left 
the  institution.  He  went  to  Yale,  where  he 
finished  his  course  and  graduated  from  the  | 
Theological  Seminary  under  the  famous  Dr.  I 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  whose  teachings  powerfully  j 
affected  his  after  life.  j 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  South  Amenia,  ! 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Seventeen  : 
years  he  spent  in  this  beautiful  valley.  His  j 
was  an  ideal  country  church;  the  Sabbath- I 
school  was  filled  with  children  brought  in  j 
from  miles  away  by  wagons  sent  out  by  the  j 
officers ;  at  the  white  church  assembled  each  i 
Sabbath  an  attentive  audience.  But  the 
strain  of  this  widely  extended  parish  upon  the 
sympathy  and  strength  of  the  hard-working  : 
pastor  was  too  great.  Rest  became  an  abso-  | 
lute  necessity.  He  resigned  his  church.  A  | 
trip  abroad  was  followed  by  years  of  quiet , 
work  in  building  up  another  church  in  Dutch-  | 
ess  County,  and  then  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  j 
Y.,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  | 
Roe,  the  popular  novelist.  A  year  was  spent  j 
under  the  Christian  Commission  among  the  , 
soldiers  of  the  Union  Army ;  then  followed 
the  ong  service  of  his  life,  first  in  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Tract  Society  of  Boston,  and  then,  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  venerable  society 
in  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  two 
sons.  One  of  the  latter,  Algernon  S.  Frissell, 
is  President  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  and 
the  other,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.D. ,  is 
Principal  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 


HKK  LIFK  WAS  A  BLESSING  AND  HER  END 
WAS  PEACE. 

On  the  30th  of  March  there  passed  away  in 
our  city  one  who  truly  lived  the  Christ  life : 
who  worked  among  the  highways  and  the 
hedges,  relieving  suffering  and  uplifting  the 
fallen,  and  bringing  sinners  to  Him  who  can 
save  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto 
God  by  Him.  Such  was  Mrs.  Olivia  Phelps 
Atterbury,  who  by  her  own  personal  efforts 
in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  distrib¬ 
uting  tracts,  was  the  instrument  of  starting 
several  missions  and  strengthening  many  oth¬ 
ers.  Her  work  among  the  Italians  called  the 
attention  of  evangelical  churches  to  that  field. 
Almost  to  her  last  years  she  was  active  in 
many  features  of  Christian  work  in  our  city ; 
among  which  were  the  Home  of  the  Friend¬ 
less,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Colored 
Home,  and  the  Italian  Mission.  Nor  were  her 
sympathies  or  her  charities  bounded  by  her 
own  country.  In  Paris,  where  she  had  spent 
several  winters,  she  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  McAll  Mission  and  the  work  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  shop  girls ;  while  she  was  also  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  Foreign  Missions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  China  and  in  Mexico. 

But  the  best  that  this  mother  in  Israel  gave 
to  her  Master  were  her  two  sons,  who  were 
won  bj'  her  life,  as  they  were  consecrated  by 
her  prayers,  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  His 
Church.  One  of  these  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson 
P.  Atterbury,  the  pastor  of  the  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  the  upper  part  of  this  city, 
where  his  labors  have  been  so  much  blessed 
that  it  has  received  on  an  average  at  each 
communion  twenty  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
besides  man}’  by  letter  from  other  churches ; 
while  another  son,  Boudinot  C.  Atterbury, 
having  been  educated  as  a  physician  in  the 
best  schools  of  his  own  country,  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  medical  missionary  of  our  Board 
in  Pekin,  China,  where  he  administers  to  the 
cure  of  disease  or  the  relief  of  suffering  to 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  Chinese  each 
year  without  the  slightest  compensation,  and 
through  healing  of  the  body  often  leads  these 
poor  people  to  the  Great  Physician  of  souls. 

This  is  but  a  mere  outline  of  one  of  the 
most  unobtrusive,  quiet  lives  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Monday  of  last  week,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  John  Hall  and 
Charles  S.  Robinson. 


WANTED,  .4  BICYCLE  FOB  A  MISSIONARY. 

Our  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  sends  us  the 
following,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  : 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  am  very  much  concerned 
for  a  German  missionary  who  is  working  in 
our  Presbytery  over  a  large  field,  with  two 
preaching  places  five  miles  apart,  and  the 
only  way  he  has  to  get  about  is  by  walking. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  looking  up  the  lost 
sheep,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  wear  himself 
out.  His  salary  will  not  allow  him  to  keep 
a  horse,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
some  one  of  your  readers  might  have  a  bicy 
cle  which  he  could  spare,  which  would  serve 
the  good  man  much  time  and  strength.  If 
there  is  such  an  one,  I  should  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  for  him.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  D.vshiell. 

Lakewood,  April  2. 


FORTUNATE,  OR  UNFORTUNATE. 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  B.D. 

God  only  knows.  The  facts  were  thus:  I 
saw  a  man  of  six  feet,  good  proportions,  with 
hazel  hair  and  eyes,  young,  well  dressed, 
ushered  up  the  centre  aisle  of  church  and 
seated.  So  much  above  the  average  for  fine 
appearance,  he  attracted  attention.  Reap¬ 
pearing  for  several  services,  I  sought  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  had  already  rented  a  seat  in 
church,  and  his  professional  card  was  out  at 
apartments  in  our  best  hotel.  He  promptly 
brought  his  church  letter  and  made  himself  at 
home  in  church  and  parsonage. 

After  about  three  months  had  passed,  he 
called  at  my  study  one  Monday  morning  in 
evident  earnest.  His  address  lacked  his 
wonted  suavity.  I  said,  “Good-morning.  Is 
all  going  well  with  you?”  “I  am  well,  I  thank 
you,”  he  replied;  “but  I  called  to  ask  why 
you  personally  pointed  me  out  from  the  pulpit 
yesterday?”  “Personally  pointed  you  out?”  I 
replied.  “Please  tell  me  what  you  mean.  ”  “I 
mean  what  I  say,  sir,  and  want  to  know  why.  ” 
“But  what  did  I  say?”  So  and  so,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  describe,  until  I  recognized  the 
paragraph.  “Do  you  call  that  personal?”  I 
asked.  “Most  certainly,”  he  replied.  “It  was 
exactly  my  history,  and  I  want  to  know  where 
you  got  it  and  why  you  so  abused  your  public 
position.”  “But,”  I  replied,  “that  was  a  pure¬ 
ly  imaginary  instance  to  illustrate  my  sub¬ 
ject.  ”  “  It  illustrated  your  subject,  indeed,  but 
could  not  have  been  imaginary.”  he  added.  I 
had  fancied  a  young  man  in  a  choice  home, 
with  all  best  opportunities,  but  finally  becom¬ 
ing  uppish,  ungrateful,  having  a  falling  out 
with  his  father,  and  leaving  home  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  pictured  the  pain  that  must  fol¬ 
low  in  his  heart  and  in  the  old  home. 

That  was  the  offensive  parargaph.  No  dec¬ 
laration  of  mine  weighed  a  feather.  He  would 
not  believe  a  word.  He  knew  I  had  somehow 
learned  his  history,  and  been  ill-mannered  and 
cruel  enough  to  openly  expose  him.  He  left 
my  house  as  he  entered,  in  a  rage.  In  a  few 
days  he  left  town.  That  was  ten  years  or  so 
ago.  His  name  is  still  on  our  church  roll, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  his  whereabouts.  I 
hope  he  went  home  to  his  father  to  lay  his 
galling  burden  off  where  he  took  it  on. 

It  suggests  an  incident  of  rural  life  wherein 
a  man  stole  a  sow  and  pigs,  was  detected  and 
disgraced.  Struggling  against  it  for  a  time, 
he  finally  determined  to  abandon  his  home 
and  go  far  away  to  frontier  life.  He  did  so, 
but  afterward  declared  that  the  sow  and  pigs 
got  there  before  him. 

Poor  Jacob  suffered  forty  years  for  the 
wrong  he  did  his  brother,  and  found  peace  at 
last  only  by  making  restitution  to  his  brother 
and  bowing  in  penitence  before  God. 

Rome,  April,  1S94. 


GOOD  NEWS-BET lER  THAN  RlfPORTED. 

M\i  dear  Dr.  Field:  The  usually  “inerrant” 
Evangelist  has  made  a  slight  slip  of  the  pen.  In 
the  issue  for  April  5th,  on  page  ‘35,  our  church  is 
credited  with  some  other  church's  report.  Our 
April  communion  was  not  celebrated  until  yester¬ 
day.  and  the  “Old  First”  makes  a  belter  showing 
than  its  “double”  as  given  in  your  columns.  We 
received  yesterday  thirty-one  new  members— mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  additions  since  February  Ist  of  fifty- 
seven.  For  an  “old,”  “dead,”  “downtown  church,” 
that's  a  fair  record,  isn’t  it  ?  You'll  pardon  my 
adding  to  your  editorial  worries  by  any  reference 
to  so  trivial  a  matter,  but  of  cour.se  accuracy  in 
such  statements  means  much  to  us. 

Cordially,  Howard  Duffield. 
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“  THE  STORIES  OF  OENESIS.” 

LKi'TVREH  OF  PRESIDENT  HARPER. 

Our  readers  have  seen  frequent  mention  in  the 
papers  of  a  recent  course  of  lectures  in  Chicago  by 
the  President  of  the  new  University,  which  has 
been  laid  out  on  such  broad  foundations,  with  the 
purpose  and  the  promise  of  future  greatness.  Dr. 
Harper  is  an  enthusiastic  Hebrew  .scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  result  of  his 
long  study  he  adopted  the  views  of  Professor 
Briggs,  from  whom,  however,  he  did  not  take  them 
any  more  than  Professor  Briggs  took  his  views 
from  President  Harper,  but  each  following  his  own 
line  of  investigation,  both  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Yet  the  Presbyterian  has  been  condemned, 
while  the  Baptist  remains  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  and,  with  no  fear  lest  he  should  fall  into 
the  same  condemnation,  is  not  restrained  from  de¬ 
claring  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
David  Torrey,  D.D.,  so  long  the  minister  of  Caze- 
novia,  who,  as  all  his  brethren  know,  is  not  a  man 
given  to  rash  speculations,  but  cautious  in  forming 
his  opinions,  though  with  a  mind  open  to  the  truth 
wherever  he  finds  it.  It  is  a  special  satisfaction  to 
receive  an  authentic  report  from  one  who  always 
writes  with  judicial  soberness. 

Chicago,  March  31. 1S94. 

I>ear  ErangelM :  Last  Saturday  evening  an 
event  occurred  in  this  city,  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  may  escape  the  attention  of 
your  excellent  “Regular  Correspondent.”  I 
refer  to  the  closing  lecture  of  a  course  by 
President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  on 
“The  Stories  of  Genesis.” 

The  lectures,  twelve  in  number,  were  deliv¬ 
ered  on  consecutive  Saturday  evenings  in  one 
of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  of  the  city, 
centrally  situated  for  South  Side  people,  on 
Oakland  Boulevard.  The  audiences,  large  at 
the  beginning,  grew  larger  as  the  course  ad¬ 
vanced,  till  at  the  close  the  extra  seats,  hung 
on  hinges  against  the  walls,  were  brought  into 
requisition. 

I  write  of  this  to  The  Evangelist  because  I 
have  the  conviction  that  the  delivery  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  lectures  will  be  an  event  of 
historic  interest  and  importance  in  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  speak  of  as 
the  Higher  Criticism  Controversy,  though  I 
am  quite  sure  that  term  was  not  once  used  in 
the  entire  course.  Nevertheless  the  speaker 
employed  its  method  of  Biblical  investigation 
and  interpretation.  The  very  subject  given  to 
the  lectures,  “The  Stories  of  Genesis,”  was  a 
premonition  that  that  method  would  be  used, 
frankly  intended  as  such  by  the  author,  and 
received  as  such  by  the  public. 

On  this  question  of  interpretation  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  as  much  divided 
as  the  Presbyterians.  But  they  have  had  no 
sharp  controversies,  and  no  heresy  trials.  But 
the  controversy  was  in  the  air  and  sure  to 
crystallize  into  distinct  issues  sooner  or  later. 

Meanwhile  the  Chicago  University  had  been 
for  two  busy  and  fruitful  years  rooting  and 
strengthening  itself  as  a  centre  of  religious 
thought  and  scholarship,  and  the  time  had 
come  for  the  President  to  set  forth  clearly  and 
firmly  the  principles  and  methods  on  which 
Biblical  study  and  interpretation  will  be  pur¬ 
sued.  For  this  work  he  is  qualified  by  more 
than  twenty  years  of  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures,  of  which  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  a  careful  and  reverent  investigator.  This 
is  holy  ground.  Shoes  should  be  taken  off. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  great  intellectual  undertak¬ 
ing.  These  lectures  are  to  cover  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Genesis — these  and  no  more  except 
a  few  verses  at  the  beginning  of  <‘hapter 


twelfth.  How  much  does  this  mean?  The 
time  from  the  Creation  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  on¬ 
ward  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament 
canon,  was,  in  round  numbers,  four  thousand 
years.  But  two  thousand  of  these  years— fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  period — is  covered  by 
these  eleven  chapters.  With  a  record  so  con¬ 
densed,  how  difficult  must  be  its  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  interpretation ! 

To  this  add  the  fact  that  for  these  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  tliere  e.ciitts  ho  line  or  word  of  any 
other  reconl  than  that  contained  in  these  eleven 
chapters— no  inscription  or  hieroglyph  thateven 
pretends  to  throw  any  light  upon  any  part  of 
those  two  thousand  years !  Moreover,  nobody 
know’s,  or  pretends  to  know’,  w’hat  language 
was  spoken  during  any  part  of  this  long  peri 
od.  So  that  any  messages  that  come  to  us 
from  it  must  have  been  not  only  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition  from  generation  to  genera 
tion,  but  must  have  been  finnslated  from  we 
know  not  what  languages  into  w’e  know  not 
what  others,  before  they  could  get  into  the 
text  of  our  Hebrew’  Bibles.  To  attempt,  there¬ 
fore,  the  interpretation  of  these  eleven  chap¬ 
ters  for  the  ears  of  the  Christian  people  and 
Christian  ministers  that  would  hear  him,  and 
to  publish  these  interpretations  at  the  same 
time  for  the  eyes  of  all  men  in  the  “Biblical 
World,”  issued  monthly  from  the  University 
press,  was  no  light  undertaking,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  it  and  carried  it  through  with  a 
seriousness  amounting  to  solemnity ;  with  a 
dignity  worthy  of  his  position ;  and  with  a 
manifest  and  yearning  desire  so  to  explain  his 
words  that  no  person’s  faith  in  the  Bible 
should  be  disturbed,  but  w’ith  the  hope  and 
the  prayer  that  the  faith  of  all  should  be  made 
at  once  clearer  and  stronger. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  conclusions  reached  would 
require  a  long  letter,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  delivery  and  publication  of 
such  a  series  cf  lectures  is  a  matter  of  historic 
interest  to  our  Baptist  brethren,  and  may  have 
a  helpful  influence  over  a  much  wider  field. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  “Stories  of  Gen¬ 
esis”—  the  Story  of  Creation,  of  the  Fall,  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet — are  all  found  to  have  ex- 
iste<l  side  by  side  with  various  other  stories, 
on  corresponding  subjects,  in  the  literature  of 
other  nations.  These  stories  abound  in  mon¬ 
strosities  and  absurdities  and  various  impuri¬ 
ties.  But  the  Hebrew  forms  of  the  several 
stories  are  purified  from  all  uncleanness;  they 
are  monotheistic ;  they  recognize  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  exceeding  guiltiness 
and  growing  destructiveness  of  sin.  and  the 
great  promise  of  Redemption  ;  and  thus  purified 
they  have  proved  sanctifying  and  uplifting  to 
the  world  all  along  the  ages.  These  purified 
Stories  are  the  results  of  Divine  inspiration  in 
the  hearts  of  God’s  people,  or  individuals  of 
them,  leading  them  to  eliminate  all  that  was 
gross  and  immoral.  And  thus  inspired  and 
purified,  these  Stories  were  ready  when  the 
time  came  for  writing  or  compiling  the  his, 
tory  of  the  Hebrews,  and  they  found  their 
proper  place  at  the  beginning,  telling  us  all 
that  we  know  of  those  prehistoric,  centuries 
and  so  inspired  as  to  give  us  a  perfect  and 
sublime  revelation  of  the  genesis  of  all  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  Religion. 

D.vvid  S.  Torrey. 

CjtMPBELL.  N.  Y.  —  Twenty-five  were  added 
to  this  church  March  4th.  and  it  has  not 
been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  in  many 
years. 

Cuba.— Mr.  Robert  Clements  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Auburn  Seminary,  is  to  be  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  at  the 
meeting  of  Steuben  Presbytery,  April  18th. 


A  HISTORY  IN  VERSE. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  first  things  in  that 
beautiful  city,  and  its  history  abounds  with 
many  a  pleasant  and  historical  episode.  This 
and  more  was  made  evident  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week  on  the  occasion  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  furnished  parlors  of  the 
church.  They  were  thronged  with  the  best 
people,  who  came  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion, 
and  also  to  listen  to  an  historical  poem,  writ¬ 
ten  by  request  by  Mrs.  Anna  Bagg  Halliday. 
We  find  it  printed  almost  three  columns  long 
in  one  of  the  local  dailies,  with  Dr.  Spalding’s 
portrait  right  in  the  midst.  It  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  quote  references  to  “Parson  Adams,” 
Dr.  Canfield,  and  others,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  current  history,  as  embodied 
in  these  easy-moving  but,  we  trust,  not  quite 
rollicking,  lines : 

For  many  months  thereafter,  like  wandering  sheep 
astray. 

We  went  to  sister  churches  on  every  Sabbath  day — 
We  sampletl  preachers  often  from  cities  near  and 
far, 

And  yet  we  could  not  settle  on  a  bright  particular 
star. 

Some  preached  too  lengthy  sermons,  or  too  lilieral' 
were  thought ; 

Some  were  not  quite  as  orthodox  as  what  the  dea¬ 
cons  sought ; 

Some  seemed  too  dull  and  prosy,  and  one  did  not 
believe 

In  the  doctrine  of  election, or  its  tenets  well  received. 
And  one  surprised  the  deacous— a  man  of  high  re¬ 
nown— 

Because  he  would  not  preach  at  all  without  a  pul¬ 
pit  gown. 

At  last  there  came  a  rumor  that  three  wise  men  in 
the  east 

Had  found  a  man  whose  .sermons  were  an  intel¬ 
lectual  feast ; 

Not  only  this,  but  better,  a  man  of  godly  fame. 
Whose  ministry  and  living  were  above  reproach  or 
blame. 

A  student,  theologian,  and  scholar  of  renown  : 
Quite  eminent  for  knowledge  in  the  far-off  eastern 
town. 

His  heart  was  sympathetic  for  the  woes  of  human 
kind. 

And  benevolent  and  gentle  was  this  great  and 
master  mind. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered  all  our  hearts  from 
youth  to  age. 

From  the  bright  and  happy  children  to  the  hoary- 
headed  sage. 

Dr.  Spalding  as  our  pastor,  spiritual  guide,  and 
friend, 

May  he  ever  live  among  us  until  life  and  labors  end. 
For  his  daily  life  before  us.  like  the  bright  and 
noonday  sun. 

Is  a  Christian’s  fair  example  of  a  heaven  that’s 
here  begun, 

And  his  les.sons  teach  that  Chri.stians  need  not 
wear  a  gloomy  face, 

Nor  be  blue  and  melancholy  like  a  self-abhorring 
race  ; 

I  That  the  spirit  of  our  Master  lights  the  brow  and 
cheers  the  heart 

With  the  glory  of  a  sunshine  that  will  nevermore 
depart. 


Our  eminent  “Dutch”  fellow  -  citizen,  Mr. 
Warner  Van  Norden,  has  been  chosen  Presi 
dent  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  for 
the  coming  year.  The  vote  was  unanimous, 
and  herein  highly  flattering,  and  also  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  good  fellowship  which  pervades 
that  handsome  body  of  the  lineal  sons  of  New 
Amsterdam.  As  the  orange  tinted  duties  of 
his  new  office  are  not  very  onerous,  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  Mr.  Van  Norden  will  not 
resign  his  other  Presidency — of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  at  25  Nassau  Street.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  congratulate  him,  in  the  behalf  of 
very  many  of  our  readers  who  highly  esteem 
him. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  12,  18tf4. 


The  BookT^le 


The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.  By 
Bernard  Perez.  Edited  and  Translated  by 
Alice  M.  Christie.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  C. 
W.  Bardeen. 

Everybody  interested  in  the  education  of 
children  will  find  this  important  little  book 
worth  careful  study.  It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  metaphysics,  principles  and  formulte 
being  reduced  from  exact  facts  and  personal 
observations  and  experiments,  but  it  will  be 
most  largely  appreciated  by  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  They  must  be  blind,  indeed,  to  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  who  are 
not  glad  to  find  such  a  long  needed  help  in 
tracing  in  little  children  the  gradual  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  faculties.  “The  cardinal  principle 
of  the  modern  educational  theory,”  writes  M. 
Perez,  “is  that  the  systematic  training  should 
watch  the  si>ontaneous  movements  of  the 
child’s  mind  and  ada]>t  its  processes  thereto ; 
and  it  is  in  the  first  3'ears  of  life  that  these 
s]>ontaneous  tendencies  show  themselves  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  reveal  the  innate  character.”  It 
is  the  infant  itself  who  tells  us  how  the 
young  intelligence  proceeds  in  grojiing  its  way 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  by  separation  or 
analysis,  comparison  and  discrimination. 

M.  Perez  disputes  the  theory  of  some  philus- 
ojihers  that  children  uji  to  three  years  are 
mere  little  animals,  acting  purely  from  in¬ 
stinct  and  heredity.  In  one  way,  however, 
there  is  a  certain  community  of  nature  be 
tween  children  and  animals,  so  that  one  hel]»8 
to  the  study  of  the  other.  The  intelligence  of 
each  is  simple  and  direi-t,  unincumbered  with 
the  fruit  of  wide  comparison  and  abstract  re¬ 
flection,  keen  and  incisive  within  its  own 
narrow  compass.  Both  the  child  and  the 
brute  are  exposed  by  their  ignorance  to  sim¬ 
ilar  risks  of  danger  and  decejdion.  It  is  this 
limitation  that  grown  ])eo])le  often  forget,  and 
so  they  fail  to  see  from  the  child’s  i)oint  of 
view,  expecting  more  logical  behavior  and  a 
longer  memory  than  the  child  is  capable  of. 

But  so  little  is  the  child’s  a  mere  animal 
intelligence,  M.  Perez  goes  so  far  as  to  claim 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  activity  before 
birth,  and  states  that  in  the  first  three  years 
we  can  trace  the  beginning  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  perceptions,  the  will,  attention, 
memory,  association  of  ideas,  imagination, 
judgment,  abstraction,  comparison,  generali¬ 
zation,  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  Aesthetic 
and  moral  sense.  The  book  is  divided  under 
the  headings  of  these  mental  states.  The 
first  four  chapters  deal  with  the  faculties  be¬ 
fore  birth,  the  motor  activities  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life  till  fifteen  months,  giving  full 
and  distinct  examples  under  each  period  of 
development.  Then  the  first  perceptions,  in¬ 
stincts,  and  sentiments  are  taken  up.  From 
chapter  vi.  to  chaper  xii.  are  given  the  intel¬ 
lectual  tendencies.  Chapter  xii.  is  devoted  to 
the  aesthetic,  and  xiii.  to  the  moral  sense. 

Many  of  M.  Perez’s  illustrations  are  from 
children  under  his  own  observation,  but  to 
these  he  adds  examples  from  the  observations 
of  other  scientists  and  psychologists  who  have 
kept  records  of  their  children’s  early  years. 
Tidmann,  Sigismund,  Sabish,  Darwin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Preyer,  M.  Taine,  are  among  the  fath¬ 
ers  quoted.  From  these  he  borrows  no  the¬ 
ories,  but  gives  only  the  fruits  of  their  real 
experience. 


M.  Perez  urges  the  importance  of  not  curb¬ 
ing  the  spontaneity  of  early  infancy,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  of  directing  it  by  good  exam¬ 
ple.  He  says:  “Example  is  the  first  tutor, 
and  liberty  the  second,  in  the  order  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  but  the  second  one  is  better,  for  it  has 
inclination  for  its  assistant.  ” 

The  order  and  method  of  this  book  are  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific,  the  language  simple,  and  the 
style  bright  and  interesting.  After  reading  it 
one  feels  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  world  of  infancy  through  which 
we  have  all  passed,  but  of  which  we  have 
retained  so  little  memory’. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.  D.  Two  Volumes.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1894. 
«!2. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  and  very  impor¬ 
tant  series  of  works  designed  for  a  imunger 
and  less  thoughtful  class  of  readers  than  those 
for  whom  the  valuable  Expositor’s  Bible 
Series  is  prepared.  That  the  design  of  this 
series  is  not  so  much  to  give  information  as 
to  open  up  the  moral  and  spiritual  teachings 
of  the  Scripture  is  evident  on  the  opening 
page  of  the  first  volume,  which  begins,  not 
with  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  but  with 
the  second.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  entirely 
expository,  but  so  ripe  and  enlightened  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Maclaren  could  not,  if  he 
would,  and  he  certainly  would  not  desire  to 
exclude  from  this  work  any  benefit  which 
could  possibly  inure  to  them  from  his  schol¬ 
arship.  The  work  is  “up  to  date”  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  though  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  con¬ 
troversy  of  any  kind,  no  suggestion  that  the 
Bible  is  a  field  for  controversy.  All  Bible 
class  teachers  and  scholars  will  be  thankful 
for  this  work,  and  will  welcome  the  subse- 
(juent  ones  promised  by  Dr.  Maclaren.  Those 
on  the  other  three  Gospels  are  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately,  and  on  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Bible  in  due  time. 

Bayou  Folk.  By  Kate  Chopin.  Boston : 
Houghton,  MitHin  and  Company.  1894. 
§1.25. 

A  collection  of  charming  short  stories  of  life 
in  Louisiana.  They  suggest  Grace  King,  they 
suggest  George  Cable,  but  they  are  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  neither.  There  is  the  same  soft  dia¬ 
lect  :  one  almost  hears  the  gentle  voices  of 
Southern  women  speaking  through  these 
pages ;  there  is  the  same  artless  morality,  its 
standards  akin  to  those  of  King  Arthur’s  time 
and  the  days  of  chivalry  rather  than  anything 
our  more  righteous  goodness  knows ;  there 
is  the  same  quick  bravery,  the  same  gay  and 
careless  sin,  the  same  dumb  uprightness  that 
we  know  in  “Posson  Jone’”  or  some  of  the 
Balcony  Stories,  but  these  touches  of  likneness 
are  here  only  because  Miss  Chopin  knows  her 
“Bayou  folk”  so  well,  and  they  are  folk  of 
one  kind  with  those  of  Old  Creole  Days  and 
the  soft,  star  lit  balcony  nights.  Pathos  and 
humor  are  gently  mingled  here;  smiles  and 
tears  come  as  easily  as  to  the  eyes  of  a  ten¬ 
der,  thoughtful  mother  watching  her  little 
ones  at  play. 

Bishop  Liohtfoot.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.  D. ,  D.C.L. , 
Bishop  of  Durham.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1894. 

The  remarkable  essay  which  forms  the  body 
of  this  little  book  first  appeared  anonymously 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  still  remains 
anonymous.  So  eminently  satisfactory  to  all 
friends  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  did  it 
prove  to  be,  that  requests  for  its  republication 
poured  in  from  all  sides  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Quarterly.  It  now  appears  in  book  form, 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  school¬ 
mate,  life  long  friend,  and  successor  in  the 
see  of  Durham,  Dr.  Westcott.  The  work  is  of 
course  only  a  sketch,  or  perhaps,  more  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  a  critical  appreciation  of  Dr. 


Lightfoot’s  character  and  work,  but  never 
was  criticism  more  wise,  more  just,  because 
never  more  loving  or  more  appreciative.  From 
these  few  pages  one  gains  an  idea  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot’s  fine  character  and  his  immense 
service  to  Bible  interpretation  which  a  whole 
volume  might  fail  to  give. 

The  Exhaustive  Concordance  of  the  Bible. 
Showing  Every  Word  of  the  Text  of  the 
Common  English  Version  of  the  Canon¬ 
ical  Books  and  Every  Occurrence  of  Each 
Word  in  Regular  Order,  Together  With  a 
Comparative  Concordance  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  and  Revised  Versions.  Also  Brief 
Dictionaries  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Words  of  the  Original  With  References  to 
the  English  Words.  By  James  Strong, 
STD.,  LL.D.  New  York.:  Hunt  and 
Eaton.  $8. 

The  title  page  gives  a  very  complete  notion 
of  the  scope  and  method  of  this  work,  while 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  joint  editor  of 
McClintock  and  Strong’s  Encyclopaedia,  is  a 
warrant  that  the  work  is  well  done.  Bible 
students,  who  though  not  scholars,  are  men 
and  women  of  trained  and  cultivated  minds, 
will  welcome  a  work  which  gives  them  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  original  texts,  in  a  form  that 
they  can  use,  and  this  feature  of  the  work 
alone  will  suffice  to  gain  it  a  place  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  private  libraries.  It  is  doubtless 
what  it  claims  to  be,  the  only  complete  con¬ 
cordance  of  our  English  Bible,  while  bring¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  best  results  of  thorough 
Biblical  studies  to  the  service  of  all  readers, 
it  makes  the  Bible  almost  a  new  book  to  those 
who  have  long  supposed  themselves  to  be  only 
too  familiar  with  it.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  this  work  is  that  it  is  too  com¬ 
plete.  It  hardly  seems,  for  instance,  that 
anyone  can  be  profited  by  a  list  of  the  places 
where  such  words  as  a,  atid,  the,  are,  for,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Bible,  and  this  bulky  volume  would 
be  somewhat  more  convenient  to  handle,  and 
no  less  valuable,  if  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  or  so  which  convey  this  infor¬ 
mation  were  omitted.  It  would  seem  that 
some  other  features  of  slight  value  might  also 
be  passed  over  in  the  interest  of  convenience; 
but  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  doubtless  on  the 
right  side.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  this  work  being  superseded  by  one  more 
complete. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Nahum  to  Mala- 
chi.  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D. D. ,  Dean  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell.  New 
York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company. 

The  writers  on  the  various  books  are  the 
Revs.W.  J.  Deane,  T.  Whitelaw,  S.  D.  Hillman. 
W.  S.  Lewis.  E.  S.  Prout,  and  others ;  the 
introductory  papers  are  from  the  pens  of  such 
men  as  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Principal  Tulloch, 
Canon  Rawlinson,  Drs.  Plummer  and  Cotterill, 
The  standpoint  is  conservative,  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  results  of  recent 
research.  The  purpose  of  the  volumes  being 
homiletic,  and  not  critical,  questions  of  criti¬ 
cism  take,  as  is  proper,  a  subordinate  place, 
and  only  those  which  vitally  affect  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text  receive  any  notice. 

For  Honor  and  Life.  A  Novel.  By  William 
Westall.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  1894.  §1. 

The  historical  novel  is  coming  into  fashion 
again,  and  a  very  good  thing  it  is.  The  hero 
of  this  story  is  a  young  Englishman  of  Swiss 
descent,  who  goes  to  France  to  join  the  Swiss 
Guard,  and  arrives  there  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Swiss  Guard,  the  few  survivors  were  the 
objects  of  fiercest  suspicion  and  hatred.  The 
story  of  all  the  hero  went  through  in  escaping 
those  who  were  tracking  him  down  is  ex¬ 
tremely  exciting,  being  told  with  a  fire  and 
vigor  that  brings  before  the  reader  a  thrilling 
picture  of  the  dreadful  events  of  that  time. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  12,  1894. 


There  is,  of  course,  a  little  love  story  woven 
in. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

There  are  many  little  books  of  “daily  food,** 
daily  meditations.  Scripture  selections,  and 
•sch  has  found  hundreds — nay.  thousands — of 
readers  to  whom  it  has  been  as  a  helping 
hand  leading  bim  upward  from  the  toil  and 
moil  of  life  to  the  spiritual  heights.  None  of 
these,  in  our  opinion,  is  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  purpose  as  Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Seeds, 
selected  by  the  editor  of  “Quiet  Hours’  and 
published  by  Roberts  Brothers.  Each  page 
contains  one  or  more  texts,  a  verse  of  poetry, 
and  a  prose  quotation  full  of  strength  and 
meaning.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Emerson,  Pusey, 
Robertson,  Fenelon,  Martineau,  William  Law, 
Rutherford,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Kingsley,  are 
onlv  a  few  among  the  prose  writers ;  Milton, 
Wesley,  Wordsworth,  Paul  Fleming,  Terstee- 
gen,  a  few  among  the  poets,  who  contribute 
to  the  “daily  strength”  of  the  readers  of  this 
little  volume.  The  title  is  aptly  chosen : 
strength  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  this 
wholesome,  vigorous,  yet  devout  work.  There 
is  nothing  sentimental  here,  no  false  emotion ; 
it  is  all  brave  and  pure  and  whole. 

The  unique  value  of  Arthur  J.  Grant’s  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  University  series,  Greece  in  the  Age 
of  Pericles,  is  that  it  treats  of  Greek  History 
in  relation  to  the  general  history  of  Europe. 
It  is,  as  the  author  justly  remarks,  only  by 
connecting  and  comparing  Greece  with  other 
European  states,  contemporary  and  subsequent, 
that  we  can  duly  appreciate  her  immense  ser¬ 
vices  to  civilization,  and  distinguish  what  is 
permanent  and  important  in  her  work  from 
what  is  temporary  and  trivial.  The  matter  is 
very  much  condensed,  as  is  necessary  in  the 
limitations  of  this  series,  but  Mr.  Grant  has 
executed  his  task  very  well.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  map  and  some  good  plans  of  cities, 
with  a  number  of  pretty  well  worn  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Grecian  scenery.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. ) 

As  numbers  (iO  and  61  of  their  Riverside  Lit¬ 
erature  Series  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mitbin  and 
Company  have  issued  ITie  Sir  Roger  de  Corerley 
Papers,  selected  from  The  Spectator  and  ed¬ 
ited  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  in¬ 
troduction,  brief  as  it  is,  is  precisely  what  the 
word  denotes :  an  article  or  essay  which  places 
the  reader  in  the  proper  circumstances  for  the 
intelligent  reading  of  what  follows.  The  notes 
are  historical,  illustrative,  and  explanatory. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lenox  Library, 
where  the  original  is  preserved,  a  facsimile 
on  a  reduced  scale  of  The  Spectator  for  June 
14,  1712,  is  given  by  way  of  frontispiece.  There 
is  a  chronological  table  of  the  lives  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  The  book  is  stoutly  and  yet  artis¬ 
tically  bound  in  brown  linen.  (40  cents. ) 

The  second  and  final  volume  of  The  H  orld’s 
Parliament  of  Religions,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. ,  has  now  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  press  of  the  Parliament  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago.  The  scope  and 
purpose  of  this  work  were  fully  indicated  in 
our  review  of  the  first  volume.  The  present 
volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth 
to  the  seventeenth  days,  with  papers  by  a 
great  number  of  prominent  people,  represent¬ 
ing  Ceylon,  India,  Japan,  China,  Persia,  and 
other  distant  lands,  as  well  as  our  own  and 
various  European  countries.  The  Scientific 
Section  and  the  Denominational  Congresses 
are  reported  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume. 
There  are  many  illustrations,  portraits,  re¬ 
ligious  edifices,  and  scenes  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  charming  story  for  boys  is  Mr.  William 
Drysdale’s  The  Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger. 
The  style  is  really  good ;  there  are  some  ex¬ 


cellent  descriptions  of  tropical  life,  for  the 
boys  go  through  the  West  Indies  on  a  fruit 
schooner,  and  adventures  enough  to  please  the 
most  exactin'g  of  boy  readers.  There  is  no 
pointed  moral,  but  the  tone  of  the  book  is 
capital.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  §1. ) 

In  the  handy  little  English  Classic  Series 
published  by  Maynard.  Merrill,  and  Company, 
No.  129  is  The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal  and 
Other  Poems,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  The 
little  pamphlet  includes  a  brief  biography, 
crtrical  comment,  and  explanatory  notes. 
This  is  the  sort  of  “reading  book”  that  will 
do  our  children  good.  (12  cents. ) 

Dr.  Griffis  has  lately  sent  out  through 
the  Riverside  Press,  a  book  with  the  name. 
Brace  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught 
Vs.  It  contains  not  only  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Holland,  but  shows  what  excellent 
help  the  United  States  has  received  from 
her  in  regard  to  establishing  order  and  lib¬ 
erty. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Hall  of  Brooklyn  has  written  a 
book  entitled.  Does  (foil  Send  Trouble'/ 
(Houghton,  Mitfiin  and  Company).  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  evangelical,  yet  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  beaten  track,  and  aims  to  invest  the 
subject  of  consolation  with  fresh  beauty  and 
sweetness. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  has  put  into  a 
book  called  A  Bird  lAtcer  in  the  HVsf  her 
observations  and  experiences  of  birds  in  Ohio, 
Colorado,  and  Utah.  (Houghton,  Mitfiin  and 
Company. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Virchand  Gandi,  a  learned  lawyer  of 
Bombay,  India,  and  himself  a  firm  adherent 
of  and  believer  in  the  Hindoo  religion,  gives 
in  the  April  Forum  his  reasons,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  native,  “Why  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  have  failed  in  India.”  To  those  who 
know  the  condition  of  native  Indians  of  the 
lower  caste  before  the  missionaries  began 
their  work,  and  can  contrast  it  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  converts  now,  with  all  their 
disabilities,  to  those,  indeed,  who  understand 
the  question  at  all,  it  will  be  news  that  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  have  “failed.”  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  review  of  the  subject 
from  an  intelligent  Hindoo  may  point  out 
weak  places  in  their  work,  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  will  gladly  profit  by  wise  suggestions 
from  such  a  source. 

The  one  part  of  the  world  that  may  still  be 
called  terra  incognita  to  Occidental  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  Tibet.  There  have  not  been  lacking 
daring  attempts  to  traverse  this  wild  and 
inhospitable  country,  but  the  difficulties  of 
travel  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants 
constantlj'  stand  in  the  way.  W.  Woodville 
Rockhill  wandered  through  portions  of  Tibet 
in  the  guise  of  a  Chinese  frontiersman  in  1888- 
89,  and  in  1891  he  started  to  cross  the  wilds  of 
Tibet,  to  the  west  of  L’hasa.  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  Indian  frontier.  Although  he  was 
finally  driven  back  by  the  lamas,  he  saw  much 
of  the  country  and  the  people.  He  has  de¬ 
scribed  his  adventures  and  pictured  the  peas¬ 
antry  in  an  article  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Century. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  little  periodi¬ 
cal,  Popular  Astronomy,  (Northfield,  Minne¬ 
sota),  is  the  map  of  the  constellations  visible 
at  9  P.  M.  on  the  15th  day  of  the  current 
month,  published  in  each  issue.  Few  men 
and  women  recognize  that  there  is  within 
their  reach  a  most  exalted  pleasure,  that  of 
studying  the  starry  sky.  Parents  who  desire 
to  arouse  and  elevate  their  children’s  minds, 
could  hardly  find  a  better  way  than  that  of 
leading  them  forth  on  starry  evenings,  and 
aided  by  such  maps  as  these,  teaching  them 
how  to  “consider  the  heavens.” 

The  -^ril  number  of  the  Treasury  of  Re- 
ligunis  Thought  gives  a  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Davies  of  the  Fourth  -  avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  his  portrait,  a  view  of  hie 
church,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  written  for 
publication  in  Harper’s  Magazine  later  in  the 
year  a  novel  called.  The  Golden  House.  It 
IB  a  sequel  to  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  SmedJey. 


Messrs.  Fleming  H.  Revell  have  started  a 
small  magazine  called  Books  and  Authors. 
The  first  number  (fot  April)  opens  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Rev.  George  D.  Herron,  D.D. , 
author  of  The  New’  Redemption,  and  other 
works,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  B.  Fay 
Mills.  The  pamphlet  of  some  fourteen  pages 
is  made  up  of  book  reviews,  chiefiy  selected 
from  various  papers.  The  special  field  of  the 
little  periodical  is  “to  offer  a  guide  to  the 
daily  literature  of  religion.” 

The  City  Vigilant  for  March  (City  Vigilance 
League)  contains  a  number  of  brief,  telling 
papers.  One  is  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  on  The 
Police  Department  and  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  :  one  by  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  tells  about 
A  Group  of  Girls  and  What  They  are  Doing 
(the  earliest  formed  Working  Girls’  Club)  ; 
one  by  Otto  Kempner  describes  How’  Tam¬ 
many  Cares  for  Her  Voting  Cattle. 

Blue  and  (fray  for  April  deserves  its  secontl- 
ary  title.  The  Patriotic  American  Magazine 
(Philadelphia).  Among  the  illustrated  articles 
are  Nathan  Hale,  Patriot  and  Martyr,  by  C. 
M.  Halloway ;  a  second  paper  on  the  Sugar 
Plantations  of  Louisiana,  by  Octavia  Dockery, 
and  one  on  Fredericksburg  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  by  Major  William  Howard  Mills. 
The  serial  article.  With  Farraguton  the  Hart¬ 
ford,  reaches  its  ninth  paper,  “'That  August 
Morning.” 

Professor  B.  E.  Fernow,  the  chief  of  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  summed  up  the  forestry  legisla 
tion  of  Europe  for  the  April  number  of  The 
Century.  General  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  count»’y  stands  in  imperative 
need  of  legislation  to  protect  its  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  forests,  and  tentative  efforts  have 
been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  Federal 
and  various  State  governments.  But  forest 
control  and  regulation  are  entirely  new  sub¬ 
jects  for  American  law  makers  to  grapple 
with,  and  dependence  is  naturally  placed  upon 
the  experience  of  Europe.  Professor  Fernow 
asks  if  we  are  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  effort  for  a  systematic 
re  fore  station. 

Among  the  announcements  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  are:  The  Lives  of  Twelve  Bad 
Men,  being  original  studies  of  Eminent  Scoun¬ 
drels,  edited  by  Thomas  Seccombe,  B.A,  ; 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  A  Story  of  Imperial¬ 
ism,  by  John  M.  Taylor:  The  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  by  Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  being  the 
Gifford  Lectures  for  1893 ;  Canadian  Inde- 
p^endence.  Annexation,  and  British  Imperial 
Federation,  by  James  Douglas;  a  stirring 
story  of  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution, 
entitled.  Red  Cap  and  Blue  Jacket,  by  a  New’ 
Writer;  a  new  volume  bjr  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  entitled  Prose  Fancies. 

A  valuable  work  for  the  study  of  young 
atriots  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Wharton 
chool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  A  Study  in  Municipal  Administration 
based  on  the  City  Government  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Members  of  Good  Government  Clubs 
will  find  it  very  useful.  The  work  is  prepared 
by  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  school. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Macmillan  and  Company :  The  Stic.kitt  Minister  S.  K. 
Crockett. —  Marcella  Two  volumes.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  Aphorisms  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  gf  Herbert  Spencer;  Julia  Raymond  Oonzell. 

Dodd.  Mead  and  Company :  The  Journal  of  Martha 
Hintard  Bayard;  S.  Bayard  Dod. - Dorothy  Words¬ 

worth  ;  Edmund  Lee. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  The  Christian  Society : 
George  D.  Herron. 

Thomas Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  The  Evidence  of 
Salvation ;  Everett  S.  Stack poU. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  In  Sunny  France; 
Henry  Tuc.h ley. - Constitution  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 

copal  Church ;  A  Layman. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  April:  Century;  Arena;  Thinker:  Atlantic;  Quarter¬ 
ly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren;  Cosmopolitan;  Pop. 
ular  Astronomy:  Book  News;  Table  Talk;  School  Jour¬ 
nal:  American  Jonrtal  of  Science:  Book  Buyer;  Snnday 
Magazine;  Good  Words;  McClure’s:  Littell;  Spirit  of 
Missions ;  Good  Housekeeping ;  Treasury ;  Preachers’ 
Magazine;  International  Journal  of  Ethics;  Home  and 
Country;  Kindergarten  News:  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics;  Pans);  Our  Little  Men  and  Women;  Babyland* 
Lutheran  Quarterly;  Education;  Christian  Literatuie 
and  Review  of  the  Churches. 
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REMEMBER  LOT’S  WIFE.* 

A  Sermon  Preached  In  the  North  PreHbyterian 
Church,  Ninth  Avenue  aiifl  Thlrty-flrHt  Street, 
hy  the  Pastor,  the  Bev.  S.  B.  KosHiter.  D.D. 

Text  :  — Remember  Lot’s  tcife.  Luke  17 :  32. 

It  is  not  often  that  Jchuh  punctuates  a  warn¬ 
ing  with  a  life,  and  therefore  when  He  does, 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  give  it  the  most  serious 
attention.  What,  then,  was  there  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lot’s  wife  that  we  of  this  present  day 
and  in  this  remote  place  need  specially  to  re¬ 
member? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  vivisection  of 
the  heart  of  this  worldly  woman,  but  rather 
endeavor  to  show  why  she  failed  in  the  crisis 
of  her  life.  It  is  not  a  sermon  to  women,  for 
strange  to  say,  that  while  Lot’s  wife  is  chosen 
to  point  the  warning,  fewer  women  fail  in  the 
matter  of  salvation  than  men.  It  is,  rather, 
a  sermon  directed  toward  some  very  common¬ 
place  experiences. 

And  6rst,  a  person  cannot  be  savejd  by  proxy. 
Remember  that.  Simply  being  the  wife  of 
Lot  w»s  not  salvation.  Lot’s  wife  was  born, 
and  brought  up  in  Sodom.  It  was  thought 
she  made  a  good  match  when  she  married 
Lot,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Abraham,  him¬ 
self  a  rich  man,  a  moral  man,  though  of  differ¬ 
ent  religion  than  her  own.  She  took  into  her 
home  the  faith  and  habits  of  the  Sodomites, 
and  influenced  her  husband  toward  the  de¬ 
moralization  which  is  so  evident  in  him.  And 
she,  in  turn,  was  influenced  and  moulded  by 
him  into  quite  different  shape  and  character 
from  what  she  was  as  a  girl  in  her  father’s 
house.  When  I,ot’s  family  is  averaged,  you 
find  it  something  better  than  other  Sodomites, 
and  something  less  than  a  pious,  godly  house¬ 
hold. 

Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  homes  in  New 
York  City  and  all  over  our  land  like  this. 
The  atmosphere  and  the  life  of  these  homes 
are  an  average,  struck  between  the  piety  that 
struggles  to  keep  up  against  a  worldly  influ¬ 
ence,  and  an  impiety  which  restrains  itself 
out  of  respect  and  love  for  the  other  party. 
The  wife  compromises  for  the  sake  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  husband  temporizes  for  the  sake 
of  the  wife.  “You  go  with  me  to  my  places 
of  amusement,  the  husband  says,  “and  I  will 
go  with  you  to  your  church.”  “You  stay  at 
home  with  me  evenings,  or  I  will  seek  my 
pleasure  away  from  my  home.”  Oh.  many 
are  the  homes  whose  atmosphere  is  that  of 
compromise.  And  why?  Why  does  the  Chris¬ 
tian  husband  compromise?  Why  does  the 
Christian  wife  temporize? 

It  is  supposed  that  compromise  of  one’s 
faith,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  God  will  be 
apt  to  influence  favorably  the  other  party  of 
the  marriage  bond  be  it  husband  or  wife. 
Compromise  does  not  affect  the  other  party 
favorably.  That  is  my  observation.  Com¬ 
promise  of  your  duty  to  Christ  and  of  your 
eternal  interests  is  in  many  cases  only  an 
amiable  weakness  which  quiets  the  startled 
conscience  of  your  mate  and  soothes  him  into 
perilous  unconcern.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
formal  respect  for  the  religious  convictions  of 
your  life- partner  has  no  more  a  saving  qual¬ 
ity  about  it  than  does  the  doing  of  the 
masonry-work  about  a  church  connect  you 
vitally  with  its  membership. 

This  is  so  evident  when  the  time  of  trial 
comes.  Then  the  religious  character,  weak 
ened  by  compromise,  breaks  down,  sobs  and 
murmurs  in  its  inconsolable  grief,  or  turns 

*Dr.  Rossiter  has  been  holdinK  special  religious  ser¬ 
vices  of  marked  and  increasincc  interest,  in  bis  chnrcb, 
tbree  nights  every  week  since  the  first  of  January.  This 
sermon  was  preached  Sunday  morning  before  transferr¬ 
ing  the  North  Presbyterian  meetings  to  Dr.  Peter  Stryk¬ 
er's  church  (Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed)  where  six' 
neighboring  churches  have  been  concentrating  in  united 
evangelistic  work. 


back  entirely  to  the  world,  and  the  formal 
respect  for  religion  dissolves  like  snow  melting 
in  a  thaw. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  here,  and 
seem  to  condemn  the  amenities  of  married  life 
and  the  mutual  yielding  of  one  to  another. 
No !  I  believe  it  is  to  the  profit  of  a  man  to  be 
connected  even  formally  with  religious  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the  pious 
often  has  droppings  for  those  who  sit  with 
them.  I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  profit  of  a  man 
to  have  sympathy  with  religious  teachings  and 
respect  for  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary , 
for  sympathy  is  more  apt  to  be  brought  into 
perfect  agreement  than  discord. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  profit  of  a  man  to  have 
a  pious  wife,  and  for  the  wife  to  have  a  pious 
husband,  for  example  is  powerful  and  inter 
cessory  prayer  avails  much. 

I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  profit  of  a  man  to 
have  his  children  go  to  Sunday  school,  for 
Sunday-school  literature  is  brought  into  the 
house,  and  oftentimes  the  simple  question  of 
the  child  is  the  barbed  shaft  shot  from  the 
bow  of  God  right  into  the  man’s  heart. 

But  neither  of  these  is  that  personal  and 
radical  change  of  heart  and  nature  which  God 
re<iuires  and  which  you  in  your  heart  of 
hearts  consider  necessary  for  salvation.  Think 
of  a  man  pleading  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God  for  acceptance  with  a  holy  God  and  for 
the  great  boon  of  everlasting  life:  “I  was 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  family,  and  my 
parents  were  very  strict ;”  or,  “  I  always  had 
a  sympathy  with  religion  and  regularly  at¬ 
tended  church;”  or,  “My  wife  was  a  very  re¬ 
ligious  woman,  and  zealous  in  church  work 
or,  “I  always  insisted  on  my  children  going 
to  Sunday-school or,  “I  alwaj’s  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  covenant,  and  am  a  bap 
tized  child  of  the  Church  !” 

Do  you  not  see  in  an  instant  the  man’s  con 
science  has  been  better  than  his  practice,  and 
these  advantages  he  has  been  under  add  to  his 
condemnation,  for  evidently  he  has  given 
through  his  whole  life,  more  or  less,  a  stout 
and  barred  resistance  to  the  truth  and  the 
Spirit  of  God? 

As  Lot’s  wife  dropped  on  the  road  to  a  place 
of  safety,  though  she  was  the  wife  of  a  saved 
man  and  though  her  hand  was  in  the  hanil 
of  the  angels,  so  he  who  relies  on  any  extrin 
sic  piety  is  going  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  of  face  and  self-condemnation.  We 
cannot  be  saved  by  proxy. 

2nd.  An  alarmed  conscience  is  not  salva 
tion.  Remember  that.  ...  I  doubt  if  there 
was  much  sleep  in  Lot’s  household  the  night 
before  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Call  Lot  a 
fanatic,  as  his  sons  in  law  did,  or  call  him  a 
fool,  if  yoii  please,  yet  the  tremendous 
vehemence  of  a  lunatic  can  awe  the  soul,  and 
the  impassioned  earnestness  of  a  fool  can  dis¬ 
turb  your  complacent  dreams.  Lot’s  wife,  I 
doubt  not,  was  startled  at  the  message  of  her 
husband.  He  was  much  to  blame  that  his 
message  of  warning  did  not  get  instant  and 
decided  accept  .nce.  But  the  terrible  message 
dropped  from  lips  that  had  never  been  ear¬ 
nest  before,  but  always  busy  about  real  estate 
and  property  and  marriage  settlements,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lot’s  wife  was 
confused  and  distrustful.  The  sight  of  Lot  on 
his  knees  in  agonizing  prayer  to  God,  the 
earnestness  of  Lot  going  from  son  to  daughter 
pleading  with  them  to  escape  from  the  doomed 
city,  stirred  feelings  that  had  long  been  latent 
in  his  wife’s  soul.  The  terrible  announcement 
broke  upon  her  ears  like  an  alarm  of  Are. 
She  was  startled.  She  was  aroused.  She  was 
alarmed.  But  the  woman  alarmed  at  4  P.  M. 
one  day,  was  a  pillar  of  salt  at  10  A.  M.  the 
next  day.  Fright  is  not  salvation.  Excited 
sensibilities  are  not  salvation.  The  iire-bell 
is  not  the  fire  engine.  Conscience  knocking. 


like  an  alarm  bell,  is  not  the  peace  of  God 
falling  upon  the  soul.  This  is  so  common¬ 
place  a  truth  that  I  would  not  mention  it  if 
there  were  not  a  disposition  to  let  the  alarm 
clock  run  down  and  go  on  in  former  courses ; 
if  it  were  not  that  a  startled  conscience  is  the 
first  premonition  of  God  in  solemn  majesty 
drawing  near  the  soul. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  favorable  indication  if 
any  word  or  warning  reaches  down  below 
your  business,  your  shopping,  and  your  time 
plans,  and  touches  the  depths  of  the  nature 
and  sets  conscience  stirring  in  the  breast. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  favorable  indication  if  un¬ 
consciousness  is  broken  up,  and  a  quickened 
interest  manifested  in  divine  things. 

So  terrible  is  the  indifference  with  which 
our  every-day  life  is  swathed,  so  thickened 
has  become  our  spiritual  hearing,  so  dull,  so 
stupid,  so  dead  has  become  our  spiritual  ap¬ 
preciations,  we  call  it  almost  a  blessing,  if 
great  calamity,  the  death  of  a  darling  child, 
or  any  great  personal  shock  stirs  a  man  to  feel 
that  he  is  immortal.  ...  I  thank  God  for 
earthquake,  if  it  will  only  shock  men  from 
their  lethargy  and  their  dreams.  Let  convul¬ 
sions  rock  the  solid  globe,  if  only  this  poor, 
benumbed,  frozen  race  of  men  can  be  kindled 
into  life  again. 

I  thank  God  for  this  terrible  winter,  if  it  will 
make  the  robes  of  self  righteousness  seem  to 
be  but  poor  rags  and  show  us  our  need  of 
covering.  Give  us,  by  all  means,  an  alarmed 
conscience.  Startle  men  by  the  flash  of 
lightning  in  their  eyes.  Let  the  thunders  of 
eternity  crash  upon  their  ears we  may  hope 
something  for  them  then ;  we  may  persuade 
them  to  flee.  God  being  merciful,  we  may 
be  able  to  tear  them  from  their  festering  ini¬ 
quity  and  their  bespangled  idols.  Thank  God 
if  we  can  get  a  man  so  far  along  toward  sal¬ 
vation  ;  but  something  more  is  necessary. 
Startled  conscience  cannot  save  a  soul.  Only 
when  quickened  conscience  impels  the  man 
to  instant  and  rapid  flight  is  it  of  any  avail. 

.  .  .  Of  what  use  is  it  for  you  to  feel,  in  some 
solemn  hour,  the  portents  of  a  coming  judg¬ 
ment  if  you  allow  time  interests  to  confuse 
and  deaden  the  warning.  No ;  as  instant  as 
the  flash  of  the  powder  to  the  snap  of  the  cap, 
so  ready  should  action  be  to  the  command  and 
the  impulse  of  the  conscience. 

Another  point  in  this  unhappy  woman’s 
career:  she  did  go  out.  She  was  not  only 
aroused,  but  so  far  convinced  that  she  started 
out  with  her  husband  to  flee  from  the  city 
over  which  the  storm  cloud  was  gathering. 
She  was  convinced.  Thank  God  for  that. 
But  conviction,  though  a  most  desirable  and 
indispensable  state  of  mind,  is  not  a  saved 
state  of  mind.  Remember  that. 

Now  and  then  an  unbeliever  drops  into  our 
Sabbath  assemblies,  drawn  we  know  not  by  what 
motives ;  perhaps  by  the  long  suffering  gen¬ 
tleness  of  God.  .  .  .  But  usually  the  hearers  of 
sermons  in  our  churches  are  children  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parents,  taking  in  thoughts  and  truths 
of  the  Gospel  as  leaves  of  the  tree  take  in  the 
moisture  of  the  air;  and  young  people  who 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Gospel  and  are 
waiting  for  personal  quickening,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  it  all  and  yet  somehow  do 
not  lay  hold,  do  not  solemnly  decide,  do  not 
come  out  into  clear,  definite  acceptance  of  the 
truth.  They  are  convinced,  but  not  convened  ; 
reached,  but  not  regenerated ;  stirred,  but 
not  stormed  ;  almost,  but  not  altogether. 

Do  you  not  see  the  promise  and  the  danger 
of  that  condition.  It  is  promising,  because 
part  of  a  necessary  process  has  been  gone  over. 
No  one  was  evet  converted  who  was  not  con¬ 
vinced.  No  man  ever  will  be.  The  conviction 
may  be  almost  instantaneous,  but  he  is  con¬ 
victed.  Or  conviction  may  be  a  matter  of 
time.  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  a  preacher  ad- 
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dresses  an  audience  of  convinced  men,  part  of  i 
the  work  is  done.  Not  argument  now,  but 
appeal  is  in  order.  .  .  . 

And  do  you  not  see  the  danger  also!  Self- 
satisfaction  may  accompany  conviction,  com¬ 
placency,  agreement  along  thought  lines  with 
saved  people ;  an  outward  life  as  fine  and  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  any  converted  man  may  accom- 
panj'  conviction.  Who  shall  make  the  self- 
confident  man  feel  that  he  needs  anything 
more  than  he  has  at  present?  Who  shall 
make  vivid  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  fully 
persuaded  of  all  the  great  truths  of  Scripture 
that  he  is  yet  dead  and  lost  as  the  prodigal 
son.  Terah  died  in  Haran,  half  way  to  the 
promised  land.  Lot’s  wife  was  turned  into  a 
pillar  of  salt  just  outside  of  Zoar.  Then  said 
Agrippa  to  Paul,  “Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian."  And  the  man  convinced 
but  not  converted  is  not  saved.  Remember 
that 

Oh.  do  we  not  need  a  pry.  to  lift  the  deeply 
settled  self-satisfaction  of  this  modern  day  off 
its  base?  Do  we  not  need  logic  on  fire  to  kin¬ 
dle  agreement  into  acceptance?  Do  we  not 
need  powerful  persuasion  to  stir  choice,  and 
warm  thought  into  action?  Do  we  not  need 
the  hand  of  the  angel  laid  upon  the  hand  of 
Lot  and  the  hand  of  Lot’s  wife,  and  by  sensi¬ 
ble  coercion  urging  them  toward  the  place  of 
safety?  The  driving  beam  is  on  its  dead 
point,  and  we  must  have  power  from  with 
out  to  move  it  off.  .  .  . 

Lot’s  wife  looked  back  and  died  as  the 
Sodomites  did  ;  for  in  heart  she  was  one.  In 
heart  she  was  not  over  the  line.  Alarmed, 
aroused,  convinced,  swept  off  her  feet  by  the 
earnestness  of  her  husband  and  persuasions  of 
the  angel,  over-persuaded,  but  her  heart  was 
not  really  in  the  matter ;  her  heart  was  really 
in  Sodom,  and  she  might  as  well  have  stayed 
in  Sodom  and  died  with  her  neighbors  and 
friends. 

This  is  a  picture.  I  fear,  of  many  people  in 
this  world  to-day.  Their  bodies  are  in  the 
Church,  but  their  hearts  are  in  sin  and  in  the 
world.  They  are  formally  enrolled  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  far  more 
alive  to  the  world’s  doings  than  to  the 
Church’s  doings.  .  .  .  And  many  there  are 
slowly  dying  in  moral  sense.  Many  are  de¬ 
liberately  choosing  the  world  in  preference  to 
God.  Looking  back  is,  in  fact,  going  back. 

.  .  .  The  discovery  of  a  dual  self  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Paul  knew 
about  it.  He  tells  you  about  it  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  chapter  of  Romans.  .  .  .  Oh.  heart  with 
double  beat ;  oh,  heart  somewhat  given,  but 
not  wholly  given  to  God  ;  oh,  heart  hungering 
for  Egypt’s  flesh-pots  while  on  the  way  to 
Canaan  and  filled  with  bread  from  heaven,  you 
need  what  Paul  needed  —  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  brought  into  the  soul ! 


THANKS ! 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  did  not  like  to 
hear  any  one  say  “Thanks,"  instead  of  “Thank 
you."  Many  of  the  children  in  Washington 
who  went  to  see  him,  would  8a5'  “Thanks,” 
when  he  gave  them  anything.  One  day,  after 
the  word  had  been  used  so  often  that  it  quite 
irritated  him,  a  little  fellow  of  ten  called  for 
his  autograph.  There  was  a  talk  about  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  the  autograph  given,  and  the 
boy  invited  to  call  again.  The  little  boy  told 
his  mother  that  “it  was  a  beautiful  visit." 
And  the  brilliant  scholar  and  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school  said  to  a  friend  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  two  calls:  “That  little  man  at¬ 
tracted  me  more  than  I  can  tell.  With  per¬ 
fect  boyhood  and  naturalness,  be  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  he  left  me,  with 
cap  in  one  hand  and  the  other  tucked  confi¬ 
dently  in  mine,  he  said,  ‘Thank  you,  sir,’  in 
the  old  fashioned  way  of  my  own  boyhood." 


1  IMIES  AN  ONLY  CHILD  OFTEN  ACHIEVE 

I 

GREATNESS. 


The  Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Fh.  D. 


I 
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For  a  few  days  I  have  been  interested  in  a  { 
somewhat  curious  investigation.  A  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn.  D.  D. ,  in  his 
very  entertaining  life  of  Wendell  Phillips,  is  , 
responsible  for  it.  Not  that  I  could  not  ac- ; 
cept  his  statement,  but  that  I  was  interested 
to  know  just  how  much  emphasis  might  be  i 
placed  upon  it.  Speaking  of  the  young  Wen  | 
dell,  he  says:  “There  is  scarcely  an  instance; 
of  an  only  child's  achieving  greatness.”  That 
seems  prettj  thoroughly  to  overcast  the  ambi-  i 
tions  of  anycne  who  is  not  at  all  responsible 
for  his  being  without  brothers  or  sisters.  Does  ! 
it  mean  that  one  condition  of  greatness  de-  i 
pends  upon  getting  one’s  self  born  in  among  I 
a  goodly  number  of  brothers  and  sisters?! 
Are  we  to  take  it  to  infer  that  the  more 
numerous  the  children  in  the  familj'  in  which 
the  aspirant  to  greatness  appears,  the  greater 
his  chances  of  achieving  greatness?  Is  there 
any  hope  at  all  for  him  who  happens  to  be 
“an  only  child”?  Or  can  we  take  it  as  an  en-  i 
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cou];agement  to  such  an  one,  in  that  it  points 
out  to  him  how  signally  significant  the  distinc-  j 
tion  must  be,  should  he.  in  spite  of  the  disad-  \ 
vantage  in  having  neither  brother  nor  sister, 
climb  to  the  very  top  round  of  the  ladder?  ! 

Anyway,  I  have  spent  a  few  pleasant,  and  I 
trust,  not  unprofitable  hours,  in  following  out 
the  line  suggested  in  the  statement  quoted. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  men  to  whom  a 
great  work,  like  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
gives  the  greatest  space,  are,  in  a  general 
way.  the  men  to  whom  the  world  looks  as 
its  great  men.  On  this  basis,  and  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  list  of  “Forty  American  Immortals.” 
as  given  in  The  Evangelist  of  February  15, 
1894  I  have  carefully  examined  the  biographies 
of  fully  two  hundred  of  the  world’s  notables 
upon  this  particular  point.  Out  of  the  two 
hundred,  I  could  find  but  six  of  whom  it 
would  be  safe  to  affirm  that  they  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  I  found  definitely  described  as  orig¬ 
inating  in  families  of  anywhere  from  two  to 
twenty  children.  As  to  the  other  sixty,  I 
could  get  no  information  upon  this  ]>oint  in 
the  notices  accessible.  It  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  now  and  then  one  of  the  sixty  was  “an 
only  child,”  but  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
are  more  numerous  than  among  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  six,  each  of 
whom  has  won  a  secure  place  in  history,  and 
each  of  whom  is  described  as  “an only  child": 
Adam  Smith.  Robert  Stevenson,  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  John  Frederick  William  Henrj’  Herschel, 
John  Dryden,  and  Lord  Byron.  When  we 
examine  into  these  several  careers  a  little 
closely,  we  find  that  the  fact  of  being  an  only 
child  did  not  secure  to  each  of  these  the  tra¬ 
ditional  bed  of  roses.  Smith  lost  his  father 
before  his  birth,  Stevenson  in  early  infancy, 
Zinzendorf  in  early  childhood,  and  fortunate 
it  might  have  proved  had  Byron  also  been 
orphaned  in  infancy.  It  was  a  good  mother 
who  prepared  Adam  Smith  to  be  the  founder 
of  political  economy,  and  a  kind  step-father 
who  prepared  Stevenson  for  becoming  the 
great  engineer,  and  a  noble  grandmother  who 
cultivated  the  religious  emotions  in  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  and  prepared  him  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren :  but  it  was  in  spite 
of  home  infiuences  that  Byron  retained  his 
native  genius.  Herschel,  the  great  astron¬ 
omer,  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  a  son  sur¬ 
passing  a  great  father  in  the  same  line  of 
greatness.  And  Dryden,  a  notable  instance 
of  the  few  who  are  not  spoiled  by  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

But  especially  interesting  to  me  is  the  list 


of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  names  which 
must  be  placed  over  against  this  short  list  of 
six.  Beginning  with  the  men  noted  for  ac¬ 
tivity  in  affairs  of  State,  Lincoln  was  one  in 
a  family  of  five  children  ;  Washington  was  one 
of  eight  children;  Franklin,  one  of  seventeen; 
Greeley,  the  third  of  seven;  Alexander  Hamil 
ton.  the  youngest  of  a  large  family ;  Webster, 
a  younger  brother ;  Clay,  the  fifth  of  seven  ; 
Jefferson,  the  first  of  eight ;  Everett,  a  younger 
brother;  Gladstone,  one  of  seven;  Beacons 
field,  one  of  four;  Clive,  one  of  seven;  Peel, 
the  oldest  son  ;  Chatham,  a  younger  son  ;  Pitt, 
the  second  son;  Walpole,  the  last  of  six;  Wol- 
sey,  the  first  of  four ;  Temple,  the  oldest  son ; 
Fox.  the  third  son ;  Burke,  one  of  at  least 
four ;  Cranmer,  the  second  son  ;  Cromwell,  the 
second  son;  Wellington,  one  of  at  least  three; 
General  Sherman,  one  of  eleven  ;  Brougham, 
the  oldest  son  ;  Sidney,  the  second  son  ;  Daniel 
O’Connell,  the  first  of  several ;  Dalhousie,  the 
third  son;  Sheiidan,  the  second  son;  Napo¬ 
leon,  one  of  thirteen ;  Mirabeau,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral;  Hannibal,  the  noted  Carthaginian,  one 
of  at  least  three ;  Garrison,  one  of  three ; 
Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  nine;  Rosseau,  the 
secon<l  son ;  and  Talleyrand,  the  oldest  son. 
Should  we  go  into  Old  Testament  history, 
Abraham  had  at  least  Nahor  and  Haran, 
Moses  had  Aaron  and  Miriam,  and  David  had 
seven  brothers. 

Taking  up  history  and  philosophy.  Gibbon 
was  the  oldest  of  seven ;  Hume,  the  youngest 
of  three ;  Macauley,  one  of  several ;  Guizot, 
one  of  several ;  Thomas  Fuller,  the  oldest  son  ; 
Milman.  the  third  child ;  Lessing,  one  of 
twelve ;  Kant,  the  fourth  of  a  large  family ; 
Hobbes,  one  of  several ;  Hamilton,  one  of 
several ;  Descartes,  one  of  three ;  Hegel,  one 
of  three  ;  Berkeley,  the  oldest  child  ;  Schopen 
hauer,  one  of  two;  and  Spinoza,  one  of  three. 

Passing  next  to  poetry,  painting,  and 
music:  Milton  was  one  of  six  children;  Watts, 
the  first  of  nine  ;  Shelley,  the  oldest ;  Charles 
Wesley,  the  youngest  of  nineteen;  Shakes¬ 
peare,  one  of  eight ;  Longfellow  had  his 
brother  Samuel ;  Lowell  was  the  youngest 
child  ;  Tennyson,  the  third  in  a  large  family ; 
Keble,  one  of  five ;  La  Fontaigne,  the  oldest ; 
Goethe  had  a  sister;  Coleridge  was  one  of 
ten  ;  Dante  had  at  least  two  brothers  ;  Burns 
was  the  oldest  child;  Wordsworth,  one  of 
three ;  Poe,  one  of  three ;  Goldsmith,  a  fourth 
son ;  Michael  Angelo,  the  second  of  four ; 
Millet,  the  oldest  son ;  Rosetti,  the  second  of 
four;  Rubens,  one  of  four;  Van  Dyck,  Ihe 
seventh  of  twelve;  Titian,  the  first  of  four; 
Holbein,  the  younger  one  of  several ;  Men¬ 
delssohn  had  a  sister,  and  so  had  Mozart; 
Schiller  was  one  of  six ;  Weber,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  ;  and  Haydn,  one  of  twelve. 

Taking  up  some  of  the  names  high  in  the 
Christian  Church,  John  Wesley  was  one  of  nine¬ 
teen  ;  Calvin  one  of  six  ;  Stanley  the  third  child ; 
Theodore  Parker,  the  first  of  a  large  family ; 
Jonathan  Edwards  one  of  eleven  ;  Robert  Hall 
the  youngest  of  fourteen;  Whately,  the  young¬ 
est  of  nine ;  Luther,  one  of  seven  ;  David  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  the  second  son ;  Pusey,  the  second 
son;  Usher,  the  oldest  son  ;  George  Whitefield, 
the  youngest  of  seven ;  Phillips  Brooks,  one 
of  several ;  the  noted  Japaneses,  Neesima, 
one  of  several ;  the  noble  John  G.  Paton  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  one  of  eleven  ;  and  Henrj- 
Ward  Beecher,  one  of  thirteen.  Should  we 
wish  to  add  New  Testament  names,  Peter  had 
at  least  Andrew,  John  had  at  least  James, 
and,  thinking  of  our  Lord  reverently  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  even  Jesus  had  “brethren." 

Passing  last  of  all  to  essayists,  novelists, 
dramatists,  and  scientists,  Montaigne  was  the 
third  of  nine ;  Racine  we  know  to  have  bad  a 
sister ;  Sidney  Smith  was  the  second  of  five ; 
Swift,  one  of  thirteen ;  Scott,  a  second  son  ; 
I  Emerson  had  a  brother,  and  so  had  Corneille ; 
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Voltaire  was  the  fifth  child;  Trollope,  the 
third ;  Dickens,  one  of  eight ;  Trving,  the 
youngest ;  Hawthorne,  one  of  three  ;  Fielding, 
the  oldest  in  a  large  family ;  DeQuincy,  the 
fifth  of  eight ;  Addison,  the  oldest ;  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte,  one  of  six  ;  Cervantes,  one  of  four  ; 
Newton,  one  of  four;  Pascal,  one  of  three; 
Lyell,  the  oldest ;  Priestly,  one  of  six ;  Kep¬ 
ler,  the  eldest ;  Humboldt,  the  younger  of 
two;  Linnaeus,  the  oldest  child;  Hunter,  the 
youngest  of  ten;  Harvey,  the  oldest;  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  one  of  ten,  four  of  whom  were 
eminent;  Roger  Bacon,  one  of  several;  and 
Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  among  several. 

The  showings  of  history  certainly  declare, 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  members  of 
a  large  family  are  more  likely  to  achieve  great 
ness  than  he  who  is  an  only  child.  Where  one 
like  the  latter  rises  to  eminence,  there  is  a 
score  of  the  former.  We  count  it  especially 
praiseworthy  where  one  member  of  a  family 
of  ten  or  twelve  rises  to  greatness ;  may  not 
history  suggest  that  at  least  equal  honor 
belongs  to  such  rising  on  the  part  of  an  only 
child?  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so 
often  single  children  drop  behind  in  the  race 
of  life,  is  upon  everybody’s  tongue.  Only 
children  are  too  apt  to  become  mere  hot  house 
plants.  That  child  has  the  greater  chances 
who  from  the  very  beginning  is  forced  to  helj) 
care  for  himself  and  for  others.  There  is 
something  akin  to  university  training  in  the 
friction  of  minds  of  various  types  against 
each  other  in  a  large  family.  It  developes 
latent  faculties.  And  that  necessity  which 
sends  the  child  away  from  home  at  an  early 
age  to  begin  laying  the  stepping-stones  of  life, 
if  at  times  it  seems  almost  cruel,  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  uplifts  toward  future  greatness 
which  can  come  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  determined  purpose.  There  are  no 
better  schools  in  existence  than  those  large 
families  which  have  at  the  head  of  them  a 
good  father  and  a  good  mother.  Better  for 
future  well  being  is  it  to  be  born  to  hard 
work  than  to  be  born  to  possible  leisure. 

Anuklica.  K.  Y. 

A  VANISHINO  MONUMENT  OF  DEVOTION. 

Some  ]le<">IIeetioiiH  of  the  ItiilldiiiK  <>f  the  ('hiireli 
of  the  Covenant. 

There  is  probably  no  one  living,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Enoch  Ketcham, 
who  remembers  as  much  as  I  do  concerning 
the  building  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  at 
the  corner  of  Thirty- fifth  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  for  every  other  member  of  the  Build- 
in  Committee  has  long  since  passed  away.  Of 
course  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
except  e.r  officio,  but  I  saw'  almost  every  stone 
put  into  place,  commencing  with  the  corner 
stone,  and  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  deep 
sense  of  childish  disappointment  and  personal 
loss  which  I  felt  when  I  learned  that  the 
spire,  that  beautiful  Moorish  or  Byzantine 
tower  (I  really  don’t  remember  now  which, 
but  I  think  a  mixture  of  both),  with  a  por¬ 
tico  on  top  for  a  bell,  with  which  Mr.  Renwi<-k 
had  finally,  after  repeated  efforts,  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  Committee,  was  not  to  be  put 
up  at  present,  and  that  it  might  be  many 
years  before  this  beautiful  tower,  which  would 
far  surpass  any  that  I  had  ever  seen,  would 
rise  as  an  ornament  to  the  church  and  to  the 
neighborhood.  I  was  six  and  a  half  years  old 
when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Building 
Committee,  e.r  officio,  and  at  that  age  things 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory  as  they 
never  do  at  a  later  period.  I  remember  the 
Bible  that  had  been  ordered  expressly  to  be 
placed  in  the  box  within  the  corner-stone, 
which  had  been  bound  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  one  who  gave  his  heart,  money, 


and  life  to  the  work,  and  which  was  sent  up 
to  our  house  a  day  or  two  before  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  laying  the  corner-stone, and  which  we 
children  were  allowed  to  look  at  with  bated 
breath.  I  remember  the  ceremony  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  and  the  people  standing  around 
the  foundation  upon  that  raw  afternoon  in 
November,  1868,  when  the  ceremony  was  about 
to  begin ;  how  it  rained  after  a  while,  and 
how  the  umbrellas  began  to  be  put  up,  one  by 
one,  and  how  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  stepped  for 
ward  and  sheltered,  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner,  as  he  assisted  in  the  final  operation  of 
closing  up  the  place  in  the  stone,  into  which 
the  carefully-soldered  box  had  been  slipped. 
I  thought  then,  that  if  there  ever  was  any¬ 
thing  which  I  never  should  see  in  this  world 
again,  it  was  that  Bible  and  the  other  things 
which  the  elders  and  trustees  had  deposited 
in  that  box.  There  was  not  much  of  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  improvements  on  Park 
Avenue  then,  save  the  little  white  houses  on 
the  east  side;  and  the  row  of  brown  stone 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Thirty  fifth  Street, 
was  about  all  that  prevented  the  prospective 
church  windows  from  looking  over  a  barren 
waste  of  empty  lots,  and  the  rain  beat  down 
fiercely  from  the  northeast. 

By- and- bye  the  church  began  to  slowly  creep 
up.  First  came  the  chapel,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  year.  And  the  first  service 
that  I  remember  in  it  was  the  baptism  of  a 
baby  brother  in  November,  1864,  a  celebrated 
event  in  cur  family,  owing  to  an  intermina¬ 
ble  prayer  made  by  good  old  Dr.  Cox,  who 
prayed,  so  my  father  insisted,  for  the  '‘lately 
lighted  lustres  and  recently  introduced  pil 
grims,”  thereby  meaning  the  three  youngsters 
(one  of  whom  was  a  son  of  Edwar.l  Payson 
(iriffin),  who  were  then  baptized,  and  con 
tinned  in  this  strain  until  Dr.  Prentiss  beck 
oned  to  the  mothers  of  the  half-frantic  chil- 
<1ren  to  take  them  out.  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Cox  seemed  somewhat  surprised  when  he  con¬ 
cluded  and  raised  his  head  and  found  that 
the  “lately  lighted”  had  disappeared. 

We  went  to  the  church  every  morning,  Mr. 
Ketcham,  my  father,  and  T.  When  we  got  to 
Mr.  Ketcham’s,  after  breakfast,  he  was  usu¬ 
ally  sitting  in  his  front  window,  waiting  for 
us,  rea<ling  his  paper.  He  would  jump  up, 
waive  his  hand,  and  in  a  minute  he  would 
have  his  hat  and  coat  on  and  be  running  down 
the  steps  to  meet  us.  He  lived  then,  as  he 
does  now.  in  Thirty-fifth  Street,  just  east  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  Often  we  found  Mr.  Dodge, 
and  sometimes  Mr.  D.  II.  McAlpin,  waiting 
for  us  at  the  church,  and  then  a  half  hour, 
or  sometimes  two  hours  or  more,  would  be 
spent  in  giving  instructions  and  seeing  how 
the  work  was  progressing.  Mr.  Dodge,  al¬ 
though,  I  think,  not  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  was  <‘onstantly  on  hand  superintend¬ 
ing  the  work. 

The  first  great  controversy  which  I  ret^all, 
was  in  regard  to  the  floor  of  the  “infant  class” 
room,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  chapel. 
This  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphi 
theatre,  and  sloped  accordingly.  The  pitch, 
as  originally  laid,  was  found  to  be  too  steep, 
and  after  much  inspection,  walking,  running, 
and  sliding  down  it  by  the  Committee,  in¬ 
cluding  the  writer,  it  was  pronounced  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  builder  was  directed  to 
change  it. 

The  next  bone  of  contention  was  the  base 
of  the  tower  on  the  corner  over  the  corner¬ 
stone.  Here  my  memory  is  not  very  accurate 
as  to  what  change  was  made,  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  remember,  concluded  that  as  the 
tower  was  not  to  go  up,  a  door  should  be  put 
on  the  corner  and  steps  and  an  entrance. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I 
then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
the  tower.  Some  change  was  made  to  enable 


the  door  to  be  put  in,  and  then  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  where  the 
door  should  be  put  to  connect  the  church  and 
chapel.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  prayer¬ 
ful  consideration,  and  the  door  on  the  main 
floor  was  provided  for,  and  the  door  on  the 
south  gallery  into  the  Bible  class  room.  The 
north  gallery  door  was,  I  think,  put  in  later. 

Detail  after  detail  was  talked  over  by  the 
Committee  by  the  hour  at  a  time.  Never  was 
work  more  conscientiously  done ;  never  was 
money  more  carefully  expended.  At  last  the 
church  was  done,  and  even  the  carpet — that 
red,  claret  colored  brussels  carpet— selected. 
Even  the  texts  on  the  walls  had  been  thought 
of  and  talked  over  by  the  hour,  and  submitted 
to  the  Elders  and  Dr.  Prentiss.  I  remeiiiber 
the  calculating  and  designing  which  the 
architects  and  Committee  went  through  with 
to  enable  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  be  successfully 
illuminated  within  the  tablets,  or  panels,  on 
either  side  of  the  sounding  board  back  of  the 
pulpit.  And  when  it  was  all  done  and  the 
auctioning  off  of  the  pews  came,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  attend,  because  it  was  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  oc3urred  after  my  customary  bed¬ 
time.  But  you  may  be  sure  I  was  up  early 
next  morning,  and  as  I  knew  the  entire  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  new  church  like  a  book,  I  very 
soon  knew  what  each  of  the  brethren  bad 
captured  in  the  way  of  pews,  and  about  what 
they  had  paid  for  them. 

The  last  service  of  importance  held  in  the 
chapel  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  church, 
was  in  ;April,  1865,  on  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
when  the  congregation  was  called  together 
for  the  memorial  service  in  memory  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
troublous  days  which  followed  this  great 
national  calamity  that  the  first  service  in  the 
new  church  was  held,  and  thereupon  the 
greater  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
were  discharged. 

My  labors  on  the  parsonage  were  compara¬ 
tively  light,  for  my  school  days  having  begun, 

I  could  not  devote  so  much  time  to  superin¬ 
tending  the  building  of  that  part  of  the 
church  property.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
am  primarily  responsible  for  the  taste  of  all 
I  the  mantels  in  the  parsonage,  save  that  in  the 
I  front  parlor.  The  Committee  wanted  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  way  of  man¬ 
tels,  and  looked  all  over  in  vain.  Finally, 
one  morning,  I  reminded  my  father  that  there 
was  a  place  on  Broadway,  near  Thirty- sixth 
Street,  which  I  passed  on  niy  way  to  school, 
where  they  had  in  the  window  marble  mantels 
of  a  character  w'hich  was  quite  different  from 
anything  which  I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Ketcham 
suggested  that  I  should  take  my  father  up 
there,  and  I  did  so  the  next  day.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  the  marbleized  slate-mantel 
of  odious  memory.  It  filled  the  want,  and 
I  attended,  with  the  Committee,  and  watched 
their  selection.  The  parlor  mantel  piece  was 
selected  of  dark  green,  with  light  green  and 
yellow  trimmings.  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  But  when  it  was  nearly 
done,  the  angry  sisteis  called  a  halt.  Then 
followed  a  storm  which  threatened,  in  a 
small  way,  to  divi<le  the  church.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Committee  meeting  at  the  parsonage 
one  morning,  and  looking,  with  critical  eyes, 
.at  the  mantel,  with  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  w'ere  called  in  to 
stay  the  storm.  My  father  confesse*!  that  it 
was  not  w’hat  he  had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  as  handsome  as  it  ought 
to  be  for  Dr.  Prentiss’s  front  parlor,  especially 
as  the  women  who  had  seen  it  were  against  it. 
And  so  it  came  down  and  was  banished.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  hardly  fair  on  that 
poor,  unoffending,  green  mantel  piece,  that  it 
should  have  been  subjected  to  such  disgrace. 
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And  then  they  selected  the  unobjectionable 
mantel,  which  is,  I  believe,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  parsonage. 

I  6ould  add  a  hundred  more  recollections  of 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  church. 
As  I  go  by  (and  I  pass  it  almost  every  day) 
they  crowd  up  to  the  memory  for  the  never- 
to- be  forgotten  past. 

“  Ihr  hringt  mit  euch  Bibler  fitthrr  Taiji  ." 


“  YOrXH.' 

How  it  .Strikes  One  of  Them. 

Since  the  publication  in  France,  in  1891,  of 
C.  Wagner’s  work,  “Jeunesse,”  the  book  has 
gone  througli  three  editions,  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  has  been  translated 
into  English  (“Youth,”  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany),  and  is  now  passing  into  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  ■will  find  in  it  an  epoch-making  book,  de¬ 
termining  the  course  of  their  future.  The 
book  meets  a  profound  need  in  the  life  of 
youth.  It  handles  with  fine  appreciation  a 
theme  of  perennial  interest.  The  personal  ele¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  main,  the  measure  of  a 
writer’s  success,  and  it  is  the  possession,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  by  M.  Wagner,  of  this 
vital  element  which  brings  his  youthful  read¬ 
ers  into  touch  with  him.  The  author  says,  in 
his  preface,  that  he  has  “composed  this  book 
like  the  trooper,  who  writes  his  notes  between 
two  battles,  on  a  gun-carriage  or  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle” ;  and  the  stirring  movement  of 
life  and  the  inspiring  breath  of  activity  which 
animate  his  pages,  put  vigor  and  force  into 
words  that  have  the  sound  of  the  clarion  in 
them,  proceeding  from  one  who  is  in  the 
thick  of  life’s  battle. 

M.  Wagner  holds,  with  the  wisest  observers 
of  the  age,  that  we  live  in  a  critical  epoch, 
■when  changes  are  imminent  and  societj'  is  in 
a  state  of  flux.  Behind  us  there  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  inheritance  of  a  vast  development, 
the  attainments  of  science,  the  achievements 
of  intellect  and  of  the  imagination.  The 
period  of  transition  we  are  passing  through 
is  big  with  the  problems  of  the  future.  “That 
these  problems  should  present  themselves 
with  more  insistence  to  those  entering  on  life 
than  to  those  already  engaged  in  its  affairs,  or 
about  to  leave  it.  is  evident.  Nothing  is  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  youth,  both  in  its  interest  and  our  own." 
What  will  youth  dot  is  the  question.  How 
will  it  take  its  plac*e  in  the  world  which  its 
predecessors  have  bequeathed  itt  What  are 
its  perils,  its  hopes,  its  pressing  dutiest  The 
time  of  apprenticeship  is  over.  “Now  and 
here  is  the  hour  of  great  hearts."  exclaimed 
Ameil,  gazing  on  the  uprising  of  a  new  gen 
eration,  “the  hour  of  heroism  and  genius.” 

It  is  a  burning  question ;  the  heart  of  youth 
interrogates  its  monitors  and  guides  for  a  re- 
l)ly ;  few  adequate  answers  have  there  been, 
none  so  timely  and  apposite  as  that  contained 
in  the  pages  of  “Youth.”  So  much  for  the 
prelude. 

M.  Wagner  passes  in  review  the  inheritance 
which  the  century  has  accumulated  and  en 
dowed  to  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  the 
heirs  of  this  vast  heritage.  With  a  large  and 
careful  scrutiny,  he  recapitulates  the  con¬ 
quests,  the  losses,  the  contradictions  of  the 
century,  and  examines  critically  and  deliber¬ 
ately  its  characteristics  and  results.  He  lays 
bare  the  world  of  youth,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  aims  and  desires,  the  possibilities  of  its 
good  side  and  its  bad  side.  His  analysis  of 
the  character  of  youth,  the  action  and  reac¬ 
tion  upon  it,  of  bad  and  good  influences,  is 
keen  and  unsparing.  In  these  chapters  he  has 
taken  his  vexing  problems  out  into  the  work- 
a-day  world,  and  has  given  youth  a  clue  to 
their  solution  in  the  only  way  that  they  can 


be  solved— through  life  itself.  “Yes,  here  in 
this  poor  hampered  Actual,”  says  Carlyle, 
“wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  no¬ 
where  is  thy  ideal.”  “Keep  to  the  dreams  of 
thy  youth,”  saith  an  old  German  adage.  In 
all  dreams  there  is  some  kernel  of  truth, 
some  spiritual  seed,  some  touch  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal,  which  in  the  realm  of  the  actual 
can  find  its  realization  and  consummation. 
The  call  is  for  men  of  heart  and  action  to  end 
an  age  of  doubt  and  unbelief.  “Enough  of 
negations!  Enough,  above  all,  of  jugglers 
and  poseurs Give  us  men  of  faith  and  ac¬ 
tion,  of  love  and  hate,  with  a  clear  seeing  eye, 
a  breast  that  throbs,  a  vigorous  arm ;  men 
who  emancipated  from  idle  fancies  and  the 
empty  din  of  words  are  silent,  and  putting 
their  hands  to  the  plow,  drive  as  their  witness 
a  straight  furrow  in  the  field  of  life.” 

It  is  the  glory  of  “Youth,”  that  having  seen 
the  worst,  it  believes  in  the  best.  Having 
discovered  to  youth  the  causes  of  disease,  the 
springs  of  pessimism  and  moral  paralysis,  and 
the  disorder  and  anarchy  which  mark  the 
close  of  the  century,  the  writer  dives  into  the 
depths  of  life  with  a  wonderful  combination 
of  practical  sagacity,  insight,  and  breadth  of 
vision,  and  from  out  of  the  chaos,  evolves  a 
most  divine  Kosmos,  to  know  which  is  to  re¬ 
joice  in  life  exceedingly.  He  climbs  with 
youth  beyond  the  mists  that  shut  out  the 
“blue,  free  heaven,”  into  the  far  reaching 
sunlight. 

Can  he  guide  meY  comes  to  be  the  question 
at  last.  In  “Paths  of  To-Morrow”  the  author 
rises  to  the  full  scope  of  his  apocalyptic  vision, 
and  opens  up  the  vista  which  beckons  youth, 
foreseeing  and  predicting  the  grand  future 
which  is  theirs  if  they  but  remain  true  to  the 
ideal.  Bridging  the  past  with  the  glorious 
time  that  is  to  be,  he  steps,  with  bis  follow, 
ing,  from  the  unbelief,  indecision,  and  dark 
ways  of  the  lower  life  he  has  been  surveying 
with  this  invitation:  “Against  the  brutal  law 
of  a  vanishing  egotism,  against  sophistry  in 
ideas  and  life,  we  must  oppose  justice,  truth, 
and  simplicity  But  that  we  may  be  stronger 
and  see  life  better — for  the  future  is  for  clear¬ 
sighted  believers — let  us  steep  ourselves  in 
its  sources  and  climb  its  heights." 

There  is  still  virtue  in  the  mangle  of  Elisha, 
which  has  descended  on  the  author  of  “  Y outh.  ” 
He  invests  with  new  life  and  vigor  the  old 
tradition  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  who  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  so  that  where:is  at 
first  glance  he  only  beheld  the  advancing 
Syrian  army,  thereafter,  with  the  gift  of  spir- 
itul  vision.’  he  saw  the  hosts  of  Jehovah 
assembled  in  the  heavens  to  do  battle  for  the 
right,  and  with  such  an  ally,  stood  proof 
against  the  terror  of  the  invading  enemy.  He 
has  carried  youth  across  the  vast  ocean  of 
life,  and  explored  with  him  the  unknown 
shores  where  danger  lurks  for  the  untaught 
voyager:  he  has  shown  him  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  in  a  just  perspective  from  the  high 
vantage  ground  of  truth :  he  has  led  youth  as 
Dante  was  led  by  Ifis  guiding  genius,  from  the 
lower  depths  to  the  heights  beyond,  where 
“God  and  the  soul  stand  sure.  ”  He  has  viewed 
the  promised  land  from  a  Pisgah  height,  which 
has  its  valley  of  humiliation  as  well  as  its 
summit  of  exaltation  ;  he  has  “gone  the  whole 
round  of  creation,”  and  reports  “as  a  man  may 
on  God’s  work — all’s  love,  j'et  all’s  law.”  He 
has  made  life  instinct  with  beauty  and  en¬ 
vironed  youth  with  a  halo  of  glorj*,  making 
him  partaker  with  all  mankind  in 

“  The  might  V  hopes  which  make  us  meTi.’’ 

His  application  of  truth  to  life  partakes  of 
the  prophetic  method,  and  is  reminiscent  of 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Ruskin,  its  practicality 
and  sound  good  sense  naturally  suggesting 
these  names.  For  the  direction  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  is.  briefly,  that,  after  all  that  is  perplexing 
and  puzzling  in  our  heightened  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  accounted  for.  life  is  very  simple, 
simpler  than  our  boastful  gains  and  brilliant 
progress  in  science  tempt  us  to  think.  Life 
moves  on  a  few  fundamental  lines,  its  sources, 
deep-rooted  in  the  instinct  and  heart  of  hu¬ 
manity.  in  faith,  love,  hope,  belief,  provide 
an  invariable  sufficiency  for  invariable  human 
needs.  J.vmes  MacArthur. 


THE  FEASr  OF  THE  FOOLS. 

One  cannot  go  about  among  these  villages 
and  cities  dominated  by  corrupt  Oriental 
Christianity,  without  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
such  a  hierarchy  and  such  a  condition  of 
things  in  general  bears  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  fasts  and  feasts  have  lost  all  of  their 
original  religious  character.  The  last  few 
days  before  the  long  fasts  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter  are  given  up  to  unrestrained 
feasting,  and  the  Thursday  before  Lent  is 
known  by  the  two  names,  “Thursday  of 
Drunkenness,”  or  “Feast  of  the  Fools,”  and 
most  appropriate  is  the  designation,  for  the 
one  universal  business  of  the  day  is  the  drinking 
of  wine  and  spirits.  The  restriction  of  diet 
during  the  fast  is  a  mere  form,  since  the  people, 
following  the  letter  of  the  law,  abstain  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  only  to  indulge  in 
others  considered  far  more  delicious. 

It  happened  to  me  at  one  time  to  be  invited 
to  dinner  during  the  fast  season.  The  company 
was  partly  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  sect  and 
partly  of  the  Protestant.  I  was  seated  beside 
a  Greek  priest  when  the  meal  was  brought  in. 
Two  small  tables  were  spread,  and  I  was 
asked  to  change  my  seat  so  as  to  be  at  a 
different  table  from  the  priest.  It  was  then 
explained  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  food, 
one  for  the  “fasters”  and  another  for  those 
who  did  not  fast.  No  difference  could  be  seen 
in  the  abundance  nor  variety  of  the  food,  but 
the  specific  rules  of  the  fast  had  been  observed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  various  dishes,  and  a 
loyal  Greek  could  not  have  eaten  from  our 
table.  During  the  meal  the  priest  passed  over 
to  me  from  his  table  a  portion  which  he  said 
was  far  more  delicious  than  what  we  were 
eating,  and  urged  me  to  partake.  It  was  a 
specially  prepared  kind  of  fish,  which  is  high 
ly  esteemed  and  sought  for  by  every  one. 

For  several  years  the  papal  sects  of  this  land 
have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less  ridicule 
from  the  other  Oriental  Churches,  because  the 
Pope  has  found  reasons  to  send  them  ex 
emption  from  the  vigorous  requirements  of  the 
fast. 

I  was  told  in  a  village  recently  where  there 
are  three  priests,  that  one  of  them  is  never 
met  without  showing  that  he-is  under  the  in 
fluence  of  drink.  This  same  man  was  recently 
annoyed  by  the  misfortune  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  street. 
He  stormed  at  her  in  the  presence  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  people,  using  most  violent  and 
unseemly  language,  and  at  last  said,  “Curse 
your  religion  I  'Curse  your  Creator!"  Such 
language  from  the  nominal  spiritual  leader  of 
the  people,  what  can  we  expect  from  his  flock? 
There  was  a  ripple  of  indignation  at  this  out¬ 
break,  but  when  some  of  the  people  were  asked 
why  they  persisted  in  the  support  of  such  a 
I  priesthood,  they  only  answered  with  a  shrug, 
“Oh,  it  is  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  the 
priests  must  have  a  living.”  This  last  is  a 
most  common  response  when  enlightened  peo- 
I  pie  are  questioned  about  paying  for  masses  or 
paying  funeral  charges.  They  may  admit 
that  the  mass  does  their  deceased  friends  no 
;  good,  but  the  priest  must  have  his  support 
'  provided,  and  this  is  a  convenient  way  to  do  it. 

Prejudice  and  family  pride  are  two  of  the 
i  main  supports  of  these  corrupt  systems,  for 
i  multitudes  of  the  people  acknowledge  the 
I  futility  of  their  forms,  the  uselessness  of 
i  pr^tying  to  the  saints  and  the  like,  but  say, 

I  “We  are  all  Christians,  so  what  is  the  harm 
'  of  each  one  staying  in  the  sect  of  his  fathers?" 

Many'  signs  recall  the  records  of  history  in 
the  days  before  Luther.  The  crying  need  of 
!  Oriental  Christianity  to-day  is  for  a  second  Lu 
;  ther  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  fearless 
of  man.  who  shall  lead  out  of  the  old  churches 
a  chosen  people  and  establish  a  Reformation 
!  in  the  East  like  that  which  has  made  England 
■  and  America  what  they  are  at  the  close  of 
this  nineteenth  century  of  grace. 

W.  S.  NEIi^ON. 

I  Tuipoi.i,  Syhia.  March  7,  l8Et. 
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The  St.  Louis  Presbyterian,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  Church  South,  takes  up,  under  the 
head  of  “A  Question  of  Law,”  a  suggestion 
made  in  The  Evangelist  several  weeks  since, 
and  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  concurs  with 
us,  even  though  it  is  compelled  to  difiFer  from 
those  in  the  Church  North,  with  whom  it  is 
theologically  most  in  sympathy.  We  have  no 
zeal  in  the  matter  whatever,  but  as  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  made  a  study 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  w’e  copy  the  following, 
to  show  how  the  case  strikes  our  Southern 
brethren ; 

Under  this  head,  “A  Question  of  Law,”  The 
New  York  Evangelist  suggests  that  it  would 
“end  all  strife”  in  connection  with  the  Briggs 
case,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  “Why 
not,”  says  The  Evangelist,  “take  the  question 
there?  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Civil  Courts  have  had  to  adjudicate  in  matters 
of  the  Church.  More  than  once  have  they 
been  appealed  to,  to  restrain  the  use,  or  abuse 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  when  it  may  involve  a 
title  to  property.  ” 

By  this  it  is  evident  that  The  Evangelist 
considers  property  rights  to  be  involved  by  the 
Assembly’s  decision  in  the  Briggs  case,  and  is 
sanguine  that,  therefore,  the  Federal  Supremo 
Court  will  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  and 
decide  whether  the  Assembly  proceeded  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  retorts  that  “if 
ever  a  case  that  ‘  may  involve  a  title  to  prop¬ 
erty,  ’  growing  out  of  the  decisions  of  the  last 
two  Assemblies,  should  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  short  work  would 
be  made  of  it.  That  body  has  already  decided 
that  the  courts  of  law  must  accept  as  final 
and  conclusive  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  questions  purely  ecclesiastical.  ’  ” 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  to  which  the 
Journal  alludes,  was  rendered  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Walnut  street  Church  case, 
Louisville.  Property  rights  were  involved, 
but  the  Federal  tribunal  declined  to  go  back 
of  the  action  of  the  Assembly  and  pronounce 
npon  its  constitutionality.  The  decision  of 
the  Assembly  was  “accepted  as  final  and  con¬ 
clusive”  by  the  civil  court,  and  the  decree  of 
the  latter  has  been  carefully  treasured  by  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  among  its 'most 
cherished  authoritative  documents. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Court  in  such  cases  is  not 
that  of  several  State  Supreme  Courts.  The 
highest  tribunals  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
have  held  that  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of 
the  civil  court  to  go  behind  the  finding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  and  test  its  agreement 
with  the  Church  Constitution.  They  make  no 
distinction  in  this  regard  between  Church 
bodies  and  secular  societies  or  civil  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  contend  that  the  judgment  must 
turn  upon  whether  the  articles  of  association, 
or  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  have  been 
adhered  to.  And  very  recently  a  New  Jersey 
court  has  upheld  this  opinion  in  favor  of  an 
Episcopal  rector  who  had  been  arbitrarily  re¬ 
moved  by  his  bishop. 

The  doctrine  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  the  Journal  pronounces  ‘^a  set¬ 
tler,”  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  unsound, 
because  it  invests  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
officials  with  civil  jurisdiction,  relegating  to 
them  the  authority  that  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  courts  of  the  State.  It  is  also  unsound, 
because,  in  thus  pushing  to  the  extreme  the 
principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
it  erects  an  itnperinm  in  imjicrio  with  coordi¬ 
nate  sovereign  powers. 

It  is  un  American,  unrepublican — a  doctrine 
which  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  entangled  with.  If 
its  reversal  be  possible,  we  hope  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  suggestion  will  be  acted  on. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  in  noticing  the 
secession  of  another  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
says : 

Father  Lambert,  a  well  known  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest,  has  resigned  from  the  Church  and 
from  the  Redemptbrist  Order,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  is  a  native  of  Belgium, 
.and  has  been  in  this  country  five  years.  He 


states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Father  Raus, 
Superior  of  the  Order  at  Rome,  that  the  de¬ 
cision  is  the  outcome  of  a  very  long  mental 
struggle,  and  that  he  cannot  longer  force  his 
mind  into  submission  to  the  Vatican.  He 
affirms  he  has  found  intolerance  and  duplic¬ 
ity  almost  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  :  that  he  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  only  one  High  Priest, 
the  Ood-man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  sacrifice 
not  to  be  repeated ;  and  that  he  cannot  longer 
remain  without  debasing  his  manhood. 

Father  Lambert  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  ability,  well  known  in  the 
West  Indies,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
from  his  powerful  eloquence  and  vigor  in  the 
conduct  of  Catholic  missions.  He  has  associ¬ 
ated  himself  with  Father  O’Connor,  an  ex¬ 
priest,  who  for  many  years  has  conducted  in¬ 
dependent  services  in  New  York.  It  is  his 
purpose  to  devote  himself  to  evangelical  work. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  who 
have  seceded  throughout  the  world  is  large 
in  the  aggregate.  Many  of  them  are  employed 
in  Protestant  missions  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Where  they  are  able  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  organized  denomination, 
they  meet  with  considerable  success. 

As  independent  workers,  no  large  results 
have  followed.  Some  who  make  the  change 
are  weak  men,  and  some  have  reasons  for  de¬ 
parting  that  do  not  appear.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  follow  them 
in  any  case  with  opposition,  persecution,  and 
contempt.  Father  Lambert  is  too  conspicuous 
a  man  to  be  underrated  intellectually. 

There  are  in  this  country  many  persons  of 
Roman  Catholic  descent  without  religion  of 
any  kind,  and  many  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
that  Church.  There  ought  to  he  a  field  for 
mission  work  among  them. 

Vituperation  is  not  an  element  of  genuine 
or  permanent  success  in  this  kind  of  work  ; 
only  notoriety  can  be  obtained  by  it.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  field  for  ex-priests  of  good 
character  and  ability  who  confine  themselves 
to  the  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  or  spiritual 
grounds  on  which  they  have  made  the  change. 


The  Presbyterian  Witness  of  Halifax,  N.  S. , 
touches  deftly  upon  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Reformation  period  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land  : 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  Reformation  all  the  Churches,  except  the 
Church  of  England,  adopted  the  Presbyterian 
system.  There  was  a  powerful  Presbyterian 
element  in  England,  but  the  civil  rulers 
moulded  the  Church  system  very  largely  to 
suit  their  own  views. 

The  Stuarts  tried  with  fatal  tenacity  to  make 
Scotland  prelatic  as  the  Tudors  managed  to 
keep  England.  The  poor  Scots  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  with  the  grand  idea  that  Christ 
alone  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  they 
proved  unconquerable. 

'There  are  few  incidents  in  British  history, 
or  any  histo^,  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the 
“Sanquhar  Declaration”  resolved  upon  and 
published  by  a  small  bandful  of  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  declaring  Charles  II.  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne,  and  withdrawing  all 
allegiance  from  him  as  a  perjured  monarch 
and  a  traitor  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
realm.  That  little  band  was  unquestionably 
right  in  fact  and  in  theory.  In  a  few  years 
William  of  Orange  came  over  the  water,  and 
the  British  people — English  as  well  as  Scotch- 
acted  virtually  upon  the  principles  laid  down 
by  that  body  of  persecuted  outcasts. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  so  far  as 
we  know,  Presbyterians  everywhere  else, 
never  made  fools  of  themselves  by  preaching 
the  “Divine  Right  of  Kings”  and  the  duty  of 
“  Passive  Obedience.  ”  The  despicable  servility 
of  the  doctrine  of  “Passive  Obedience”  proved 
unsuited  to  the  Scottish  temper,  and  mainly 
to  the  English  temper  as  well. 

The  hierarchy  of  Presbyterianism  is  a  hie¬ 
rarchy  of  courts,  one  above  another,  with 
rights  of  appeal  and  review.  This  ascending 
scale  of  courts  does  not  reach  the  summit 
with  the  National  Assembly ;  provision  is 
made  for  an  (Ecumenical  Assembly  represent¬ 
ing  the  Church  life  and  work  of  the  whole 
earth.  Next  to  the  parity  of  the  clergy  comes 
the  conciliar  element  of  government.  This  is 
consonant  with  the  indications  in  the  New 
I'estament  and  with  the  necessities  of  human 
societies.  Management  by  a  Consistory  or 
Presbytery,  a  council  or  committee  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  and  unavoidable  that  it  enters  more  or 
less  into  the  practice  of  all  Churches. 


The  Outlook  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Robertson  Smith,  who  has  just 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  Of  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar  and  writer  the  intelli¬ 
gent  public  are  pretty  well  advised.  He  was 
called  to  great  and  special  sacrifices  for  re¬ 
porting  and  standing  by  the  conclusions  which 
he  from  time  to  time  reached  in  the  wide 
field  of  Biblical  research.  Acquitted  of  heresy 
by  a  close  vote  in  the  Free  Assembly  of  1880, 
he  was  removed  from  his  chair  at  Aberdeen  by 
the  same  body  the  year  following,  without  a 
trial.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  University. 
Contrasting  his  course  and  treatment  with 
that  visited  upon  Prof.  Briggs,  our  contem¬ 
porary  continues : 

They  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  hold  that  substantially  the  en¬ 
tire  Old  Testament  history  is  composed  by  an 
editing  of  previous  documents,  and  contains 
much  unhistorical  matter.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  illustration  of  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  of  thought  in  even  so  conservative  a  body 
as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  views 
which  fifteen  years  ago  threatened  to  divide 
the  Church,  and  are  stamped  as  heretical  by 
the  American  General  Assembly,  are  now  held 
by  eminent  clergymen  in  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  without  hazard  of  reputation.  They 
underlie  the  popular  commentary  on  Genesis 
by  Marcus  Dods,  who  was  tried  for  heresy  but 
acquitted ;  and  are  incorporated  by  Dr.  Bruce 
in  his  “Apologetics”  in  a  form  quite  as  radical 
as  was  suggested  by  either  Dr.  Robertson 
Smith  or  Dr.  Briggs.  The  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Robertson  Smith,  his  devotion  to 
the  truth,  his  consecrated  earnestness,  and  his 
constructive  temper  have  never,  we  think, 
been  called  in  question  :  on  his  trial  the  purely 
theological  question.  Is  it  legitimate  for  a 
Presbyterian  minister  to  hold  the  modern 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  literature?  was 
not  mixed  up  with  any  personal  or  factional 
prejudices,  as  was  the  case,  unfortunately,  in 
the  later  American  trial.  'There  are  no  books 
in  the  English  language  better  fitted  to  give 
the  Bible  student  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  Old  Testament  as  viewed  by  mod¬ 
ern  scholarship,  in  distinction  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  scholarship,  than  Dr.  Robertson 
Smith’s  two  admirable  monographs,  “The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church”  and  “The 
Prophets  of  Israel.  ” 

That  such  a  man  should  have  been  put  on 
trial  by  bis  Church,  which  ought  to  have  hon¬ 
ored  bis  spirit  and  welcomed  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  whether  they  accepted  or  rejected  his 
conclusions,  will  always  W  a  blot  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  if  hot  on 
that  of  English  Protestantism. 

The  Voice  here  indicates  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  political  reform  should  take,  and 
the  sooner  the  better : 

The  Sheriff  of  New  York  County  is  not  onlj' 
a  “bigger  man  than  old  Grant”  ever  was.  but 
a  bigger  man  than  Abe  Lincoln,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  George  Washington 
ever  was,  or  than  any  two  of  them  ever  were, 
judged  by  the  size  of  his  pay.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  1893 ; 


Sheriffs  sslary .  $12 1)00  00 

Sheriff's  share  of  fees .  W,.578.57 

Total  $78.578A7 


The  Sheriff  used  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy 
pecuniary  responsibility,  which  in  a  measure 
justified  very  heavy  compensation.  The  only 
responsibility  to  which  be  is  now  subject,  we 
understand,  is  the  necessity  of  “whacking  up" 
with  the  braves  in  the  big  wigwam.  If  Coxey’s 
army  wants  something  really  fat,  why  doesn’t 
it  march  on  New  York  City  and  camp  in  City 
Hall  Park? 


The  Examiner  has  this  brief  reference  to 
the  temperance  situation  in  Iowa: 

The  surrender  of  Iowa  to  the  saloon  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  It  is  practically  a  surrender, 
for  while  the  prohibitory  law  still  nominally 
stands,  it  is  nullified  by  the  provision  that 
saloon-keepers  may,  by  payment  of  a  tax, 
purchase  immunity  from  prosecution.  The 
grog-shop  triumphs  over  the  church,  the  home, 
and  the  school-house.  Such  temporary  re¬ 
verses  do  not.  however,  mean  final  defeat. 
Some  day  the  people  of  Iowa  will  tire  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  (luestion  that  so  concerns  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  purity  of  homes  made  the 
football  of  politicians  ruled  by  the  rum  power. 
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JOSEPH  RULER  IN  EGYPT. 

EkJYPT. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  Hebrew  history, 
Egypt  had  exerted  a  strong  fascination  upon 
the  patriarchs.  Abraham  had  not  been  long 
in  Canaan  when  be  went  thither  (xii.  10-20), 
and  it  needed  a  special  revelation  to  keep 
Isaac  from  following  his  father’s  example 
(xxvi.  2).  It  was  not  only  these  wandering 
Hebrew  sheiks  who  felt  the  attraction  of  that 
wonderful  country.  Egypt  was,  during  a 
long  period,  what  Athens  and  Rome  afterward 
became,  “a  magnet  attracting  or  repelling, 
but  from  which  all  departed  other  than  they 
came.  ”  We  saw,  in  our  lesson  for  Februaiy  18, 
that  this  was  true  in  Abraham’s  case,  and  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  our  studies  for  this 
half  year  that  it  was  true  on  a  proportionately 
larger  scale  of  the  People  Israel.  The  Ara 
bian  Nights  strikingly  shows  the  same 
glamour  exerted  by  Egypt  over  the  peoples  of 
the  East  at  a  much  later  day,  when  it  bad  lost 
much  of  its  prestige  and  power. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  in  the  present  state 
of  investigation,  to  attempt  to  fix  either  the 
time  when  Joseph  was  carried  into  Egypt,  or 
the  king  under  whom  he  became  Grand  Vizier, 
or  rather.  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  Archaj- 
ology  is  making  such  rapid  progress,  so  much 
that  is  ’  new  is  being  turned  up  by  excavation 
from  year  to  year,  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
modes  of  writing  and  of  the  language  of  Egypt 
is  so  greatly  increasing,  that  there  is  strong 
reason  to  hope  that  the  future  will  reveal  to  us 
that  which  will  enable  scholars  to  come  to  a 
definite  knowledge  of  facts  like  these,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  everything  that  is  found  tends  to 
throw  light  on  the  Bible  narrative,  and 
nothing  has  been  found  which  in  any  way 
contradicts  the  Bible  itself,  though  many 
opinions  about  the  Bible  formed  in  times  of 
more  imperfect  knowledge  have  required 
modification.  For  example,  the  more  we  know 
of  Egypt  the  more  deeply  we  are  impressed 
with  the  Egyptian  feeling  which  pervades  the 
last  chapters  of  Genesis ;  they  were  certainly 
written  by  some  one  who  knew  Egypt ;  yet,  as 
Professor  Sayce  has  said  in  a  book  recently 
published,  “The  Egyptian  element  has  assumed 
a  thoroughly  Hebraic  character” ;  the  chap¬ 
ters  must  have  been  written  long  after  the 
events  recorded.  The  fact  that  the  king  is 
never  mentioned  by  name,  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  this.  Pharaoh  is  not  a  name,  but  a  title, 
Per-aa,  Great  House  (like  the  Turkish  title. 
Sublime  Porte).  Its  meaning  is  also  given. 
Son  of  Ra.  or  the  Sun,  the  chief  god  of  Egypt, 
the  Egyptians,  like  all  early  peoples,  believing 
in  the  divine  origin  of  kings.  Now  this  title. 
Pharaoh,  never  appears  alone  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  ;  the  king’s  name  invariably  follows ; 
therefore  if  the  writer  of  these  chapters  had 


been  contemporary  with  Joseph,  he  would 
surely  have  given  this  Pharaoh  his  proper 
name.  Jeremiah  mentions  the  king  of  Egypt 
by  name  as  Pharaoh-Necho,  because  he  knew 
the  name  of  the  king  in  his  own  time,  and  so 
did  the  chronicler  of  Rehoboam’s  reign  (1 
Kings  xiv.  5).  Evidently  whoever  wrote  the 
stories  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses  either  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  kings  under  whom 
they  lived,  or  believed  that  in  view  of  the 
distance  of  time  or  place,  or  both,  the  name 
was  not  a  matter  of  interest.  To  this  conclu¬ 
sion  (in  the  case  of  Joseph’s  story)  Professor 
Sayce  is  forced  to  come,  though  it  appears  to 
be  always  with  reluctance  that  he  agrees  with 
any  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Critics. 

Though  absolute  certainty  cannot  be  claimed, 
yet  archaeologists  are  all  agreed  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  was  the  last  of  Hyksos  kings,  Appei, 
or  Apepi,  in  the  16th  century,  B.C.  The  Hyk 
SOS  were  a  race  of  shepherds  from  Syria  and 
Arabia,  who  invaded  Lower  Egypt  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  about  two 
thousand  years  B.C. ,  and  remained  in  possssion 
of  the  country  for  several  hundred  years, 
ruling  from  their  capital  Zoan  (Num.  xiii.  22), 
and  sometimes  (it  has  lately  been  discovered) 
from  Bubastis.  A  sculpture  portrait  of  an  Ap¬ 
pei,  was  found  at  Bubastis  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  which  M.  Naville,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Egyptologists,  believes  to  be  that 
of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  that  Joseph’s  arrival  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  popular 
hatred  of  this  down-fallen  race  of  oppressors 
that  et'ery  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  but  this  is  now 
proved  almost  certainly  not  to  be  the  case. 
There  are  not  definite  dates,  but  everything 
points  to  the  assumption  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  was  one  of  the  last  dynasty  of  the 
“shepherd  kings.”  The  disgust  of  the 
Egyptians  for  shepherds  was  based  on  entirely 
different  grounds ;  on  nothing  else,  indeed, 
than  on  their  uncleanlines^.  The  Egyptians 
were,  above  all  things,  clean ;  a  calling  which 
required  men  to  be  about  cattle  was  in  its  na¬ 
ture  offensive.  Egyptians  never  wore  beards, 
from  the  same  motive  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
Israelitish  j)eoi»le,  who,  like  all  the  desert 
races,  gloried  in  their  long  beards,  would  for 
that  reason  alone  excite  aversion. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  has  very  recently  dug  up.  at  Illahun, 
in  Lower  Egy]»t,  a  wooden  stamp  of  King 
Aj>epi,  or  Ap|>ei.  It  is  the  only  small  article 
yet  found  which  is  known  to  be  of  his  dynasty. 

There  are  very  few  monuments  of  the  Hyk¬ 
sos  dynasties,  the  country  sinking  into  a  low 
I  condition  during  the  domination  of  these  for- 
I  eign  kings.  Nor  has  any  trace  of  Abraham, 
i  Jose])h,  or  Moses  as  yet  been  found,  either  on  j 
i  monuments  or  on  the  ])apyrus  rolls.  It  used  j 
I  to  be  thought  that  the  word  Aperiu,  which 
;  occurs  on  both,  meant  Hebrews,  but  it  is  now 
'  found  to  denote  a  certain  class  of  laborers 
:  who  are  referred  to  under  this  name  long  be¬ 
fore  Joseph  and  long  after  Moses.  There  is  a  | 
tomb  at  Beni  Hassan  often  referred  to  by  | 
I  commentators,  which  bears  a  relief  showing  | 
people  of  Semitic  cast  of  countenance  entering  ^ 
the  land;  and  one  bearing  the  inscription  of  { 
an  Egyptian  official,  “No  one  was  hungry  in  ; 
I  my  days,  not  even  in  the  years  of  famine,  for  [ 
I  had  tilled  all  the  fields  of  the  district  of  Mah  | 
I  up  to  the  southern  and  northern  countries.  ”  j 
I  There  has  also  been  found  a  picture  of  another  | 
I  king,  with  his  prime  minister,  who  bears  the 
title,  “The  Chief  of  the  Granaries  of  the  Whole 
I  Kingdom,”  and  there  is  a  papyrus  which  speaks 
of  a  company  of  shepherds  »sking  leave  to 
pasture  their  flocks  near  Succoth.  But  we  ! 
I  must  remember  that  Oriental  peoples  never  I 


recorded  events  disastrous  to  themselves. 
This  in  the  end,  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews 
certainly  was,  though  it  would  not  have  been 
so  considered  by  contemporaries  of  Joseph. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  ex¬ 
cavating  and  deciphering  of  papyri,  believ¬ 
ing,  as  we  may,  that  almost  any  day  may 
bring  to  light  something  which  may  bear 
upon  this  history.  As  to  every  detail  of  the 
story,  there  are  abundant  witnesses  to  its 
accuracy :  the  butler  pressing  out  the  juice  of 
grapes  (xl.  11)  ;  the  baker  carrying  the  basket 
of  bread  upon  his  head  (16)  (Epgytian  women 
carried  burdens  upon  their  shoulders)  ;  the 
shaving  of  the  liberated  prisoner’s  head  (xli. 
14)  ;  the  kine  beside  the  river  (17)  ;  the  official 
distribution  of  corn  (56)  ;  the  divining  cup, 
with  its  magical  inscription  (xliv.  5),  and  a 
hundred  more. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xli.  38  48. 

Golden  Text. — Them  that  honor  Me,  I  will 
honor.  —  1  Samuel  ii.  30. 

A  gifted  expositor,  writing  of  the  story  of 
Joseph,  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  tragic  ele¬ 
ments  of  life  to  give  it  dignity  and  interest. 
It  is  an  important  thought,  especially  for  the 
young.  We  all  want  to  be  happy  ;  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  life  with  the  intention  to  win  from  it 
happiness,  to  so  use  its  advantages,  so  conquer 
its  trials,  as  to  make  both  minister  to  this  end. 
We  know  that  sorrow,  disappointment,  pain, 
threaten  all  the  sons  of  men,  but  our  instinc¬ 
tive  impulse  is  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos 
sible,  and  to  forget  them  as  soon  as  may  be 
when  they  cannot  be  avoided. 

We  might  learn  something  on  this  subject 
from,  our  experience  of  what  it  is  in  other 
lives  that  most  interests  us,  that  most  excites 
our  admiration  and  respect.  Surely  we  care 
very  little  to  read  the  stories  of  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  on  a  dead  level  of 
prosperity ;  and  hardly  more  to  read  of  those 
whose  course  seems  to  have  been  one  of  ever- 
increasing  happiness,  a  steady  progress  from 
the  first  grey  dawn  to  the  full  blaze  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  no  dark  shadows  anywhere.  For 
others,  at  least,  we  see  that  sorrow  is  good, 
that  it  lends  them  importance  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  through  discipline  and  tragical  ex¬ 
periences  they  become  nobler,  as  well  as  bet¬ 
ter.  And  so  we  may  learn  from  such  lives  as 
this  one  of  Joseph,  which,  with  all  its  event¬ 
ful  prosperity,  was  a  deeply  tragic  life,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  discip¬ 
line  and  sorrow  which  come  to  ourselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  story 
between  our  last  lesson  and  that  of  to-day ; 
we  all  have  known  it  from  our  babyhood.  We 
may  observe,  however,  the  significance  of 
one  or  two  points.  For  instance,  the  inter¬ 
course  of  Joseph  in  prison  with  the  chief  but¬ 
ler  and  chief  baker  (men  of  very  high  dig¬ 
nity;  the  “Chief  of  the  Loaves”  was  Prime 
Minister),  must  have  been  most  valuable,  as 
giving  Joseph  not  only  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  Pharaoh,  but  also  into  the 
methods  of  government  and  the  ceremonial  of 
the  court  of  Egypt. 

Another  point  is  that  Joseph  still  believed 
in  the  significance  of  dreams,  though  his  o^u 
had  turned  out  so  ill.  This  indicates,  not 
superstition,  but  reverence.  Joseph  did  not, 
as  most  of  us  do,  make  his  own  little  experi¬ 
ence  the  test  of  great  principles,  but  saw  that 
they  must  be  tried  by  a  larger  standard.  In 
this  act  of  interpretation,  Joseph,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  was  “true  to  the  dreams" 
of  his  youth. 

The  neglect  of  the  chief  butler  to  keep  his 
promise,  however  blameworthy,  was  overruled 
by  God  for  good.  Had  he  spoken  for  Joseph 
to  Pharaoh,  the  best  that  could  have  come  of 
it  worild  have  been  Joseph’s  restoration  to  his 
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home;  the  Viceroyship  of  Egypt  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Israel  would  never  have  been  his. 

Pharaoh’s  dream  is  distinctly  Egyptian;  in 
fact,  there  are  many  Egyptian  words  used  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Exodus.  The  river  (the  He 
brew  word  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Nile), 
which  was  the  very  life  pulse  of  Egypt,  its 
inundations  fixing  the  question  of  fruitfulness 
or  famine;  the  Avne,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
Isis ;  the  hieroglyphic  sign  of  agriculture  and 
nourishment ;  the  meadow,  a  special  word  de¬ 
scribing  what  exists  only  in  Egypt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  a  sedgy  border  between  the 
low  water  and  the  alluvial  fields;  the  seveu- 
ea red  wheat,  which  still  grows  in  Egypt ;  the 
inagiciuiiit  and  wise  men,  a  priestly  caste  of  two 
classes,  which,  as  inscriptions  show,  w’ere  en-  - 
trusted  with  not  only  the  religion,  but  the 
science  of  the  country ;  the  hasty  shaving  of 
the  prisoner  before  going  into  the  Pharaoh’s 
presence,  as  shown  by  the  monuments — all 
these  are  indisputable  proofs  that  the  original 
teller  of  this  story  had  a  personal  acquaint-  i 
ance  with  Egypt.  Joseph’s  answer  to  Pha-  i 
raoh’s  flattering  Thou  hearest  a  dream  to  inter  j 
l>ret  it  (needest  only  to  hear  it  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
terpret  it),  is  a  signal  evidence  both  of  his  I, 
modesty  and  his  fidelity  to  God,  Ah,  not  / .'  | 
<h}d  shall  answer  the  jwace  of  Pharaoh:  but  it  | 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  sign  of  especial  j 
bravery.  At  that  time  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  | 
were  in  sympathy  in  believing  in  one  God  and  I 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world.  Abraham,  as! 
we  have  already  seen,  probably  gained  real  1 
help  in  his  monotheism  from  his  Egyptian  so¬ 
journ.  It  was  entirely  in  keeping  that  Pha-  | 
raoh  should  give  as  his  reason  for  promoting 
Joseph  to  highest  honor,  that  he  was  a  man  , 
in  wlann  the  Spirit  of  (iod  is.  Their  conception 
of  God  might  not  be  identical,  neither  Joseph  ; 
nor  Pharaoh,  we  know,  had  any  such  notion  ■ 
of  God  as  was  progressively  given  to  the  He-  : 
brews  in  later  time,  and  through  them  to  us ; : 
but  there  was  nothing  in  Joseph’s  idea  of  God  | 
to  arouse  the  hostility  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  I 
for  as  mneh  as  God  had  showed  him  all  this  th&t ! 
Pharaoh  felt  sure  that  no  other  man  could  be  j 
so  wise  as  he— for  God  would  show  him  all  he  ! 
needed  to  know.  The  Egyptian  king’s  test  j 


of  ability  and  trustworthiness  puts  to  shame  j 
many  a  Christian  employer. 


Pharaoh  further  showed  his  confidence  that  I 
he  whom  God  guides  is  well  guided,  by  mak-  ; 
ing  Joseph  Viceroy  with  such  full  powers  as  j 
we  have  only  one  other  instance  of  in  history.  | 
Toward  thy  month  shall  all  my  people  kiss  (verse 
40)  is  variously  explained.  It  of  course  re¬ 
fers  to  such  expressions  of  honor  as  we  should 
consider  abject-  -kissing  the  ground  before  a  | 
monarch,  kissing,  perhaps,  his  foot,  kissing  { 
the  hand  toward  him,  are  all  Oriental  cus-  j 
toms.  An  inscription  has  lately  been  found  i 
giving  the  title  of  “Superior  Great  Mouth  of  | 
the  Whole  Country”  to  a  dignitary  of  the  I 
seventeenth  dynasty,  and  there  is  a  tablet ; 
which  says  of  the  “First  Deputy  of  the  King,”  [ 
an  office  like  that  of  Joseph,  that  “alone  in  ^ 
the  multitude  he  bears  the  word  to  men.” 


The  ring  which  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  was  j 
his  own  signet, the  stamp  of  which  would  make 
any  document  authentic.  There  is  an  Egypt¬ 
ian  signet  in  possession  of  a  French  savant 
described  as  having  a  Hebrew  inscription  on 
the  back,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  sev-  | 
enteenth  dynasty,  the  epoch  of  the  last  shep-  j 
herd  kings.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  | 
the  sign  for  the  kings  on  the  monuments  is  { 
an  oval  signet  with  the  king’s  name  therein. 
The  gold  chain  was,  in  fact,  a  gold  collar,  such 
as  was  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  on  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  high  rank.  TheJiHe  linen,  or  byssns, 
was  one  of  the  manufactures  for  which  Egypt 
was  famous.  The  linen  found  on  some  of  the 


mummies,  is  so  fine  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  moved  heaven  and  blessed  earth,  and  its  work, 
layers  will  hardly  make  an  inch.  which  has  been  going  on  for  six  thousand 

There  is  a  historical  note  in  the  second  years,  may  yet  need  another  like  period  for  its 
chariot  in  which  Joseph  was  made  to  ride,  consummation.  This  parable,  as  Christ’s  last 
Before  the  Hyksos  kings  there  is  no  sign  on  command,  refers  to  that  consummation 


the  monuments  of  any  horses  in  Egypt ;  they 
W’ere  brought  from  the  East  during  the 
domination  of  these  Asiatic  Kings. 

Joseph  was  made  ruler  over  all  the  la  ml  of 
Egypt.  The  minister  already  mentioned  as 
bearing  the  title.  “Chief  of  the  granaries  of 
the  whole  kingdom,”  is  also  called  in  the 
same  inscription,  “The  Eyes  of  the  King  in 
the  towns  of  the  South  and  his  Ears  in  the 
provinces  of  the  North.”  This  reminds  us  of 
Joseph  going  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
(verse  40). 

Various  interpretations  of  Joseph’s  new 
name  are  given.  Some  scholars  think  it 
means,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  A  re- 
vetder  of  secrets  :  more  general  is  the  interpre 
tation  of  it  w’hich  refers  to  his  future  office, 
Noiu’isher  of  life.  Master  of  abundance,  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

The  word  w’hich  was  cried  before  him, 
.Ib/vA’,  is  also  a  subject  of  discussion.  Boiv 
the  knee  (verse  43),  Tender  father  (margin), 
are  probably  both  incorrect,  though  travellers 
say  that  the  Arabs  say  “Abrek”  when  they 
want  their  camels  to  kneel  down.  The  most 
recent  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  w*ord  of 
Assyrian  derivation,  meaning  “.srej’,”  referring, 
therefore,  to  Joseph’s  power  of  interpreting 
dreams. 

The  wife  selected  by  Pharaoh  for  Joseph 
was  of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  jwiesfs  were 
jjrinees  allied  to  the  royal  family.  Her  name 
means  She  who  is  of  (dedicated  to)  Neith,  the 
Egyptian  goddess  of  wisdom.  On  is  Helio¬ 
polis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  most  ancient 
seat  of  learning,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  is 
now  entirely  in  ruins,  only  one  obelisk,  the 
oldest  in  existence,  remains. 

The  introduction  to  our  next  lesson  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  studying  the  method 
of  Joseph  in  executing  the  important  duties 
of  his  new  office  and  preparing  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  father’s  house. 

f 7/  risfian  Endeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Future 

April  16.  A  worldUnc’s  fuiore.  .Tames  Iv.  1-4, 13-17. 

“  17.  A  Christian's  future.  James  v.l-11. 

'•  18.  No  looiiinir  Iiaok.  Luke  ix.  .57-62. 

“  19.  No  hoastluft  of  the  future.  Proverbs  xxvil.  1. 

xii.  20-27. 

“  20.  A  safe  future.  1.  Thesjalonlans  v.  1-6. 

•’  21.  What.  fnuutUtioulr  Matthew  vii.  24-29.  , 

“*  22.  Topic- AS'hat  and  bow  to  provide  for  the  fu¬ 

ture.  .Matlbew.  XXV.  31-46. 

There  is  to  be  a  future.  The  words  of 
Christ  settle  that  fact.  His  resurrection 
sealed  it  sure.  He  came  down  from  heaven 
and  revealed  the  Father.  The  door  of  the 
future  is  opened  a  little  w’ay  for  us  to  look  in. 
Yet  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  about  the  j 
future  life  is,  as  it  must  be,  largely  figura-  j 
tive.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  spiritual 
things  with  words  belonging  to  material  life,  j 
And  there  is  danger  of  carrying  the  figure  too 
far.  To  meet  our  necessities,  heaven  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  now  as  a  place,  and  then  as  a 
state,  and  we  are  apt  to  make  too  much  of  the 
place,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  same 
God  and  Father  is  over  all  beings  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  The  same  law  rules  in  all  parts 
of  the  universe.  This  gives  one  standard  of 
character  for  all.  God  may  have  attributes  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  there  may  be 
other  modes  of  being.  These  we  cannot  know 
until  we  see  and  experience  them.  Heaven 
will  be  full  of  surprises.  The  divine  being 
will  unfold  to  us  eternally  as  we  grow  in 
comprehension.  The  great  event  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  as  unfolded  to  us  was  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This 


The  Son  of  God,  who  became  the  Son  of 
Man.  shall  come  in  His  glory.  This  is  the 
glory  of  His  work  of  redemption  at  its  har¬ 
vest  time.  The  wonl  glory  dazzles  us  like 
looking  into  the  sun.  The  Lamb  is  the  Light 
of  heaven.  The  earth  period  is  ended.  The 
kingdom  has  been  gained  to  Christ.  He  sees 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  angelic  hosts  to  see 
His  completed  glory  and  to  give  to  Him  the 
praise  of  His  finished  work. 

We  shall  mistake  the  object  of  this  occasion 
if  we  regard  it  as  primarily  for  the  judgment 
of  the  earth.  It  is  the  jubilee  of  redemption, 
and  the  central  thing  in  it  is  Christ  triumph¬ 
ant  on  the  throne  of  His  kingdom.  The  so- 
called  judgment  of  earth  is  only  incidental 
to  this.  The  separation  shows  the  glory  of 
the  redemption.  The  idea  of  separation  runs 
through  the  Word  of  God  from  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  man  fiom  Eden  to  the  consummation 
of  the  last  great  day.  From  Abraham  to 
Christ  we  have  a  chosen  and  separate  people 
that  they  might  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
The  saints  are  to  be  separate  from  the  world. 
The  final  redemption  is  not  a  new  one,  but  a 
completed  one,  when  the  unbelievers  shall  go 
into  an  abiding  separation  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  His  T>ower. 

We  may  not  try  to  make  this  to  correspond 
too  literally  with  earthly  scenes,  for  it  would 
take  half  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  gathered  nations  if  we  conceive 
them  as  in  the  body,  and  it  would  take  mill¬ 
ions  of  years  for  them  to  pass  in  review, 
should  a  single  moment  be  given  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  each.  The  fact  of  a  final  division  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is  clearly 
taught. 

It  will  help  much  to  clear  our  conceptions  of 
this  day  if  we  consider  that  the  actual  trial- 
judgment  of  man  has  already  taken  place. 
Christ  says  He  came  not  to  condemn  the 
world.  The  law  did  this.  Mankind  was 
judged  ami  condemned  when  Adam  and  his 
race  were  banished  from  God.  Again,  they 
who  believe  not  in  Christ,  the  only  Saviour 
of  sinners,  are  condemned  by  this  fact,  and  if 
there  shall  be  any  judgment  at  the  great 
day.  it  will  be  only  with  reference  to  this  fact. 
When  a  sinner  believes  in  Christ  he  is  par¬ 
doned  and  justified,  and  begins  his  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  His  judgment  then  takes  place.  He 
is  acquitted,  and  the  Spirit  bears  witness  of 
his  sonship.  At  death  he  is  owned  and  re¬ 
ceived  and  rewarded  by  Christ,  and  takes  his 
place  at  the  right  hand.  Then,  at  the  end, 
he  is  gathered  with  the  universe  to  give  Christ 
the  glory  of  His  redemption.  The  blessing  of 
the  Father  was  conferred  at  conversion,  and 
has  been  bestowed  all  the  time  since  then, 
and  now  reaches  its  fulness. 

As  God  now  looks  on  the  earth  there  are 
only  two  (dasses,  saints  and  sinners.  A  good 
woman  was  holding  a  children’s  meeting,  and 
asked  those  on  the  Lord’s  side  to  take  the 
right-hand  seats,  and  those  on  the  devil’s 
side,  to  take  the  left  hand,  when  one  boy 
picked  up  his  hat  and  ran  out  doors.  They 
mistake  who  think  they  are  neutral.  It  is  for 
or  against.  The  criterion  of  Christ’s  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  parable  is  the  important  thing.  It 
is  very  simple.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it, 
or  done  it  not.  unto  My  brethren,  even  the 
least  of  them.  And  this  “it”  is  feeding  the 
hungry,  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing 
the  naked,  visiting  the  sick,  and  relieving 
the  prisoner.  The  “it”  refers  wholly  to  bodily 
and  social  ministries. 

It  will  seem  strange,  at  first,  that  nothing 
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is  said  about  repentance  and  faith  and  regen¬ 
eration.  This,  however,  is  just  as  true  as 
when  our  Lord  said,  that  “Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Ood. "  One  part  of  Scripture  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  another,  when  it  sets  forth  another  side 
of  the  truth.  As  there  are  many  criterions  of 
conversion,  so  there  are  of  judgment.  There 
are  twelve  gates  to  the  city,  and  one  may  en¬ 
ter  at  any  gate.  The  standard  of  character  or 
deeds  is  correct.  Acts  of  choice,  cr  faith,  or 
good  works  are  all  deeds  showing  character. 
This  criterion  is  that  by  which  we  judge  oth¬ 
ers.  One  who  does  a  kindness  to  those  we 
love,  does  it  to  us,  and  we  esteem  him  as  if 
he  were  a  personal  friend.  We  also  resent  in¬ 
juries  done  to  our  friends  as  if  hurt  ourselves. 
This  staniard  is  also  fair  and  just.  It  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Our  Lord’s  con¬ 
dition  of  discipleship  was.  “  Deny  thyself, 
take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me.  ”  To  give  up 
one’s  self,  one's  desires  and  ease,  and  to  give 
work,  time,  and  strength  ;  to  repress  one’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  taste  and  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  sick  and  the  degraded  and  the  crim¬ 
inal  ;  to  spend  days  of  weariness  and  nights 
of  watching  for  those  who  have  no  special 
claim  on  us,  but  rather,  complain  and  grieve 
us,  this  is  Christ-like.  This  is  the  constant 
work  of  the  divine  Comforter  in  convicting 
of  sin  and  cleansing  the  heart. 

There  is  also  a  true  philosophy  in  such  min¬ 
istry.  The  order  of  development  is,  first,  the 
infant  body,  then  the  child  mind,  and  then 
the  manly  spirit.  If  we  would  reach  the  man. 
we  must  minister  in  this  order.  We  must  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  after  that,  offer 
heavenly  manna.  The  sick  want  medicine 
and  nursing  before  prayer.  Dr.  Holland 
>)eautifully  expresses  it; 
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The  present  want  must  aye  be  fed. 

.\nd  first  relitjved  the  present  care. 
And  he  who  lifts  a  soul  from  vice 
And  leads  the  way  to  better  lands. 
Must  luirt  his  raiment,  share  his  slice. 

And  oft  with  weary,  bleedinit  hands 
Pave  the  long  way  with  sacrifice.” 


Jesus  fed  the  multitudes,  and  then  they  would  i 
crown  Him  King. 


Children  are  won  by  sympathy  and  help. 
When  we  have  by  any  means  won  a  man  to  ! 
ourselves,  we  may  win  him  to  Christ.  There  ' 
is  no  better  time  to  gain  the  heart  than  when 
one  is  in  affliction.  While  creeds  produce 
deeds,  and  principles  affect  the  life,  yet  re-  ; 
ligion  is  judged  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  i 
former.  Deeds  both  show  and  form  charac-  i 
ter.  But  the  deeds  which  best  show  them  ' 
men  and  win  others,  are  those  done  uncon- 
aciously  in  love.  This  is  the  best  preaching.  | 
A  boy  may  show  Christ  on  the  ball  ground ' 
better  than  in  church.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  Christ  in  His  short  ministry  of  three 
years  was  establishing  His  kingdom,  preaching 
its  principles  and  doctrines,  the  history  of  His 
life  is  rather  a  continuous  record  of  good 
works.  Thirty  times  is  one  short  Gospel  occu¬ 
pied  with  His  good  dee<ls  done  to  the  bodies 
of  men. 


”  Id  the  village  ttreet. 

Id  the  bouse  or  harvest  field. 

Halt  aod  blind  aud  lame  He  healed. 

When  He  walked  in  Galilee.” 

He  w'as  a  Physician  rather  than  a  Teacher. 
He  sent  the  record  of  a  day's  good  deed  to 
John  the  Baptist  as  the  evidence  of  His  divin¬ 
ity.  This  was  divinest  wisdom,  and  the  com 
inon  people  heard  Him  gladly.  The  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  was  directly  on  this 
point.  The  spirit  is  greater  than  the  letter, 
the  life  greater  than  the  name.  St.  Paul  finds 
charity  or  love  greater  than  all,  or  the  best 
way  of  exercising  all  gifts 
This  criterion  has  in  it  a  great  lesson  for 
the  Church  to  day  .She  must  bring  the  Gos¬ 
pel  dcwn  to  the  every- day  life  and  needs  of 


men.  A  heathen  philosopher  could  say, 
“Nothing  is  foreign  from  me  w'hich  concerns 
man” ;  much  more  does  Christianity  care  for 
man  in  all  his  relations  in  life.  Body,  mind, 
and  spirit  work  together  in  the  service  of  God. 

Judgment,  at  any  time,  according  to  char¬ 
acter  is  just,  and  all  one’s  former  life  fixes 
and  makes  the  character  of  to-day.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  need  of  reviewing  one’s  life  to 
judge  him.  What  is  he  now!'  One  best  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  future  by  building  up  a  Christ- 
like  character,  and  that  is  done  b}'  thinking 
Christlike  thoughts,  cherishing  Christlike  feel¬ 
ings,  and  doing  Christlike  deeds.  Duty  done 
gilds  the  future.  Heavenly  treasure  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  daily  life. 

”  Whatsoever  tbioK  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  Miue,  and  lowest. 

That  thou  doest  unto  Me.” 


The  ChilfireH  at  Home, 


REGINAUIiD'S  DREAM. 

“  1  have  l>ad  a  sweet  dream— such  a  tieautiful  dream 
I  must  tell  it  to  you.  my  dear  mother !” 

Said  my  bit;  baby-boy,  with  his  bright  eyes  agleam 
Like  two  stars  shining  out  of  the  ether. 

Then  1  pressed  a  warm  kiss  on  his  smooth  childish 
brow. 

And  the  cut  Is  that  were  nestling  together 
Fell  fragrant  and  moist  o'er  the  pillow  of  snow 
And  the  cheek  pink  as  bloom  of  the  heather. 

“  And  what  was  your  dream,  my  brave  little  man  ?” 

I  asked  in  a  tone  of  caressing : 

”  Let  me  share  its  joy  if  I  may  and  I  can. 

Its  Bweetnecs  your  dear  face  Is  confesslug." 

“  'Twas  a  dream  all  of  love !  At  the  station  1  stood. 

And  saw  cars  with  love  packed  and  pressing— 

A  train  full  of  love— and  alt  the  folks  good 
brought  a  package  to  add  to  the  blessing. 

“  .Vnd  whose  was  this  lore?”  I  asked  in  surprise. 

”  And  where  bore  the  long  train  its  sweet  burden  ?” 
Then  Beginauld  turned  on  my  facs  his  soft  eyes— 

“  One  car  wjth  papa’s  love  was  full  Uden 
-Vnd  one  with  your  own— yon  sent  a  big  pound. 

And  a  hundred  and  seven. 

Aunt  Fanny  and  grandma  brought  packages  round. 

In  all  these  were  fifty  and  ’leven  I’’ 

“  And  then  the  train  started — cho.  cho  went  the  steam 
Down  the  track  went  the  cars  ell  a  flying. 

Love  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  go— in  my  dream— 

To  the  hearts  that  for  it  were  .a  sighi  ng ; 

You  if  it  a  hiii  huiuUe.  didn’t  you.  mother  desr  ? 

I  sent  it  to  you  without  tying-- 
Storp  down  here  and  let  me  wipe  off  that  big  tear  I 
I  What  for,  mother  dear,  are  you  crymg  V” 
i  Ne*  York.  —Josephine  C.  Goodale. 


MOTHER  S  OLD  PINCUShlON. 

It  had  been  put  away  in  a  trunk  stored  | 
under  the  rafters  of  the  garret,  that  old,  faded  j 
pincushion  which  used  to  be  on  the  bureau  of  j 
mother’s  room.  We  came  upon  it  when  we  j 
were  looking  over  the  treasures  and  relics  of  , 
bygone  years  that  had  been  put  away  so  | 
I  long.  A  sight  of  that  old  pincushion,  with  its  i 
:  bits  of  verse  and  prose  pinned  on  it,  now  yellow  ' 
I  with  age,  brought  to  mind  the  days  of  child-  ! 
1  hood,  and  how  often  we  wondered  when  we  | 
j  took  a  pin  from  that  cushion,  why  mother  had  j 
;  pinned  those  pieces  of  printed  paper  on  it.  j 
j  With  the  ej'es  of  maturer  years  we  read  the 
'  words,  and  then  we  knew  the  reason.  Our 
mother,  in  her  reading,  had  come  across  these 
gems  of  thought,  and  as  reminders  of  her 
duty,  and  as  helps  to  the  right  performance  of 
it,  she  had  pinned  them  where  she  could  see 
I  them  often  in  her  daily  rounds.  We  read 
;  them  with  misty  eyes.  They  brought  to 
j  mind  so  vividly  the  mother’s  sweet  face,  her 
'  patient,  forbearing,  gentle  way  in  her  deal- 
■  ings  with  her  children,  and  that  hallowed 
I  room  where  we  always  found  a  ready  panacea 
for  our  ills  of  the  flesh  and  those  tribulations 
I  which  are  sure  to  come  to  even  the  youngest 
.  of  us.  In  mother's  loving  arms,  as  she  rocked 
i  UR  in  the  low- seated  rocking-chair,  we  found 
:  a  haven  of  solace  and  peace.  How  the  sweet 
;  voice  and  the  mother’s  hymns  come  to  mind 
I  now  as  we  remember  those  far-away  years ! 

Long  ago  the  mother  passed  into  the  skies. 


and  we  know  for  her  were  the  sweet,  welcom¬ 
ing  words  spoken :  “  Well  done,  good  and 

faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.  ”  It  might  have  been  a  trying  day 
for  her,  when  sitting  down  with  her  weekly 
religious  paper,  she  came  across  this  bit  of 
help  and  cut  it  out,  pinning  it  in  plain  sight 
on  her  cushion,  so  she  could  read  it  over 
when  the  flesh  was  weak,  and  thereby  endan¬ 
gering  the  strength  of  the  spirit:  “To  repress 
a  hard  answer,  to  confess  a  fault,  to  stop, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  in  the  midst  of  self- 
defense,  in  gentle  submission— these  some¬ 
times  require  a  great  struggle  for  life  and 
death,  but  then  these  efforts  are  the  golden 
threads  with  which  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life  is  woven.”  And  very  tired  and  iliscour- 
aged,  perhaps,  with  what  she  thought  an 
[  unsuccessful  day’s  work,  she  had  come  ui>on 
this  bit  of  verse  at  evening,  and  had  found  it 
so  comforting  tfiat  she  had  pinned  it  on  that 
same  cushion,  to  be  read  over  and  over  again 
at  evening  time : 

”  O  tired  heart  I 

God  knows. 

Not  you.  nor  1. 

Who  reach  our  bands  for  cifts 

That  wise  love  must  deny. 

■\Yo  blunder  when  we  fain  would  do  our  best. 

Until  aweary,  then  we  cry  ‘  Do  thou  the  rest.’ 

And  in  His  hands  the  tanKled  shreds  we  place 
Of  our  poor,  blind  weavina.  with  a  shamed  face. 

I  Ail  trusts  of  ours  he  sacredly  will  keep, 

!  So  tired  heart.  God  knows,  go  thou  to  work  or  sleep  ’’ 

And  when  we  saw  these  wise  words  of  Thomas 
'  a  Kempis,  which  the  mother  had  made  famil¬ 
iar  to  her  every-day  life,  by  pinning  them 
,  also  in  a  conspicuous  place,  we  well  knew 
1  why  she  had  kept  them. 

We  used  to  wonder  how  mother  could  be  so 
sweet  and  patient  with  the  unreasonable  mem- 
;  ber  of  the  family,  who  made  us  all  so  uncom- 
fortable  at  times.  Mother  used  to  tell  us, 
when  we  spoke  unkindly  of  this  far  relation  to 
‘  whom  she  had  given  a  shelter,  that  we  ought 
!  to  be  verj-  good  to  the  poor  old  soul,  for  he 
i  has  no  father  nor  mother,  sister,  or  brother  in 
the  whole  world,  you  know.  And  so  we  tried 
not  to  mind  her  querulous  ways.  But  that 
mother  was  often-times  greatly  tried  with 
her,  we  were  sure,  and  these  words  were  a 
stay  at  such  times  for  her:  “It  is  no  great 
matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good-natured, 
humble,  and  meek  persons,  but  she  who  can 
do  so  with  the  froward,  wilful,  ignorant, 
peevish,  and  perverse,  hath  true  love  and 
charity.” 

And  then  this  beautiful  bit,  which  had  been 
crumpled  in  the  little  spool  bag  of  her  work 
basket,  and  afterwards  smoothed  out  and  put 
in  place  with  two  pins.  This  little  bit  that 
she  read  and  practised  in  her  daily  life  and 
which  helped  to  make  others’  lives  so  bright 
and  happy :  “  Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes 
of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  until 
your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives  with 
sweetness,  speak  approving,  cheering  words 
while  their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while  their 
hearts  can  be  thrilled  by  them.  The  flowers 
you  mean  to  send  for  their  coffins,  send  to 
brighten  and  sweeten  their  homes  before  they 
leave  them.  Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our 
friends  beforehand  for  their  burial.” 

We  did  not  remove  the  pins  from  the  old 
cushion.  Ah,  nol  Mother’s  fingers  put  them 
I  there.  We  put  it  among  our  choicest  treas- 
ures,  and  where  we,  too,  could  read  at  needed 
,  times  the  words  of  help. 

We  asked.  Why  do  we  not  save  many  of 
j  these  gems  of  thought  that  come  from  the 
i  hearts  and  out  of  the  lives  of  others  that  have 
'  had  the  same  trials  and  temptations? 
i  It  is  a  good  way  to  make  a  note  of  something 
I  that  is  especially  helpful,  either  in  our  book 
I  of  daily  reading,  our  Bibles,  or  anymemoran 
[  dum  books.  Some  persons  keep  a  common- 
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place  book  in  which  they  copy  many  of  the 
beautiful  thoughts  that  otherwise  might  be 
lost  to  them.  S.  T.  P. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 

The  Story  of  a  Ung  that  waHn’t  at  the  I)ug  Show.  | 

We  clip  the  following  true  incident  about  “Oliver  : 
Twist”  from  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  showing  j 
that  some  dogs,  who  never  get  into  print  because  ! 
of  taking  a  prize  at  the  dbg  shows,  are  well  worthy  ! 
of  being  noticed  because  of  their  noble  deeds.  This  ! 
truth  does  not  apply  to  dogs  only,  but  to  the  human  i 
family  as  well.  It  is  not  always  the  boys  and  girls  ! 
who  get  the  prizes  offered  at  school  and  elsewhere  j 
who  are  really  the  most  successful  ones,  as  the 
Great  Master  counts  success.  There  are  many 
noble  children  all  over  the  world  whose  names 
never  get  into  the  papers  as  winners  of  the  world’s 
favors.  In  His  book  not  one  of  their  names  is 
forgotten. 

My  dog  doesn’t  wear  a  blue  ribbon;  he 
hasn’t  even  entered  at  the  dog  show.  People 
stupidly  judge  a  dog  by  his  looks;  that’s  w'hy 
I  did  not  enter  my  dog.  Fancy  Abraham 
Lincoln  being  ranked  as  a  man  by  his  looks. 
My  dog's  name  is  Oliver  Twist.  I  named  him 
that  because  when  I  made  his  acquaintance  on 
the  lake  shore  north  of  Lincoln  Park  he  was 
awfully  hungry,  and  he  seems  never  to  have 
got  over  the  habit.  Somehow  he  always 
looks  hungry,  too.  Yet  I  don’t  see  why  he 
should.  The  meat-man  never  fails  to  have 
something  for  the  dog  in  his  cart.  When  I 
have  breakfasted,  he  always  gets  a  biscuit;  if 
I  chance  to  forget  him.  he  pulls  at  my  dress 
when  I  rise  from  the  table,  and  in  unmistaka¬ 
ble  terms  reminds  me  of  my  remissness.  No 
sooner  has  he  swallowed  my  contribution, 
than  he  rushes  around  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
patiently  waits  for  the  cook’s  favors.  And 
then  that  rogue  regularly  goes  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  back-doors  and  begs  his  breakfast  I  I 
wonder  what  they  think  I 

Twist  was  lying  in  the  sunshine  one  morn¬ 
ing  with  his  eyes  half  shut.  He  was  think¬ 
ing.  His  life  must  have  been  a  varied  one 
before  that  day  on  which  he  followed  me 
home  after  I  had  divided  my  lunch  with  him. 

I  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep,  but  he  could 
not  have  done  so.  for  his  eyes  spied  before 
mine  did  a  little  gray  cat  walking  along  the 
top  of  a  garden  fence.  Such  a  bedraggled 
little  thing,  ugly  and  dirty!  Involuntarily  I 
frowned  and  said,  “Scat,”  and  wanted  it  to 
go  off,  but  it  doesn’t.  Timidly,  with  an 
apology  in  every  step,  on  it  comes  until  it  is 
opposite  Twist.  He  has  been  watching  the 
intruder.  They  steadily  eye  each  other  fora 
full  minute.  Then,  by  some  sort  of  commu¬ 
nication  not  yet  learned  by  human  beings, 
they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  an  understand¬ 
ing.  Twist  gets  up,  and  slowly,  looking  back 
every  step  or  two  to  see  that  the  cat  is  follow 
ing,  he  leads  the  way  to  the  backyard. 
There,  in  a  corner,  he  scratches  up  the  loose 
dirt  and  unearths  a  good-sized  bone.  In  the 
plainest  manner  possible  he  invites  the  stranger 
to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  “All  yours,  my 
dear,  all  yours,  if  you  happen  to  fancy  it,”  he 
says  in  dog  language.  The  kitten  falls  to 
and  gnaws  greedily  at  the  bone.  Half  ashamed 
that  my  dog’s  hospitality  is  greater  than 
mine,  I  hasten  into  the  house  and  bring  out  a 
saucer  of  milk.  That  disappearing,  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  Miss  Kitty  to  take  her  dejjarture.  But 
she  didn’t.  In  the  days  that  followed  I  re¬ 
fused  to  feed  her,  or  even  allow  her  to  be 
fed.  I  shut  the  door  against  her  and  showed 
my  disinclination  for  her  society  in  many 
ways,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  took  all  my 
shabby  treatment  as  a  matter  of  course,  until 
I  began  to  suspect  she  had  never  known  any  ; 
other  sort.  Poor  little  cat !  But  Oliver  Twist 
was  kinder  than  his  mistress.  He  cham¬ 
pioned  her  cause,  shared  his  meals  with  her,  , 
and  at  night  she  found  a  warm  sleeping  place  | 


beside  his  in  his  kennel.  They  frolicked  to¬ 
gether  over  the  old  garden,  walked  together,  ! 
until,  well,  what  could  I  do? 

To-day  Miss  Kitty  is  plump  and  sleek  and  ' 
clean.  She  washes  her  face  every  morning  | 
after  she  eats,  and  is  a  most  respectable,  re-  | 
spected,  and  well  behaved  cat,  and  all  the  re-  l 
suit  of  the  kindness  of  my  noble  dog.  j 


BK  ON  OUABB. 

Every  boy  who  has  ever  lived  really  in  the  ’ 
woods  and  associated  with  guides  or  with  * 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  the  woods,  has 
been  surprised  at  how  many  more  things  the 
woodman  can  see  in  the  woods  than  he  can,  ! 
and  how  alive  everything  is  to  the  real  woods-  | 
man.  The  fact  that  birds  fly  in  a  certain  way  ! 
is,  he  knows,  for  certain  reasons.  We  are  j 
told  that  the  Austrian  Archduke  Joseph  was  1 
once  saved  during  the  war  with  Prussia ; 
from  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  by  a 
gypsy,  who  pointed  to  a  large  flock  of 
birds  flying  southward.  “Birds,"  the  gypsy  ' 
declared,  “need  sleep  as  well  as  man, 
they  would  noi  fly  about  unless  disturbed.  ; 
The  enemy  is  marching  over  those  wooded 
hills  and  has  frightened  them.”  Three 
hours  later  that  camp  was  attacked  by  the  ^ 
Prussians,  but  the  Archduke  repelled  the 
attack,  because  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the : 
gypsy’s  remark,  and  was  on  guard.  Coming  ' 
along  a  country  road  over  the  mountains  last  i 
'  summer  we  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  suddenly 
scamper  up  a  hill  as  though  they  were  fright¬ 
ened.  We  could  look  far  down  the  road,  and 
yet  we  could  see  nothing  in  the  lot  or  along  i 
the  road  that  ought  to  frighten  the  sheep. 
When  the  sheep  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  stood  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  gazed  ! 
anxiously  down  the  road.  Evidently  they 
saw  what  we  did  not.  Suddenly  there  was  a  ; 
fearful  war  whoop  that  made  us  jump  and  ! 
scream.  Two  small  boys  had  been  hiding  on  I 
the  ground  behind  a  stone  fence  until  we  I 
i  came  opposite  to  them,  and  then  they  jumped  i 
up  and  whooped,  to  our  great  dismay  and  their  | 
great  amusement.  We  all  regretted  then  that  j 
we  had  referred  to  the  sheep  as  stupid  things,  | 
j  for  had  we  all  paid  attention  to  their  very  | 
great  fright  and  uneasiness,  we  should  have 
known  thit  there  was  some  real  cause  of  dis-  ! 
i  turhance. — The  Outlook.  ! 


THK  SMALLKST  DO<i.  ! 

The  little^Archduchess  Elizabeth,  daughter  j 
of  the  widowed  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Austria,  and  the  pet  of  the  Austrian  imjierial 
family,  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  smallest  | 
dog  in  the  world.  It  can  play  about  upon  a  1 
human  hand,  and  is  of  the  silk- haired  terrier  | 
breed.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wald- 
mann,  keeper  of  a  cafe  in  Vienna.  The  min-  | 
iature  creature  is  thirteen  centimetres  high,  | 
seventeen  long,  and  weighs  about  a  pound.  I 
Mrs.  W’aldmann  thought  the  tiny  thing  so 

■  charming  that  only  a  royal  child  should  pos-  j 
sess  such  a  rarity.  She  accordingly  applied  to  j 

■  the  Crown  Princess  for  permission  to  present , 
it  to  the  little  Archduchess  as  a  Christmas 

j  gift.  Frau  Waldmann  took  the  dog  with  her 
,  to  the  court  and  showed  it  to  the  royal  moth-  i 
er.  All  were  at  once  taken  with  the  terrier’s  | 
droll  ways  and  its  fine  little  head,  and  a  few 
I  days  afterwards  the  dog  found  its  way  in  a  ' 
small  basket  to  the  castle.  On  Christmas  eve- 
'  ning  the  dog  was  presented  to  the  child  by  I 
its  mother  and  grandparents,  who  had  depos-  j 
ited  it  in  a  basket  under  the  Archduchess’s 
Christmas  tree.  j 


Long  before  ladies’  newspapers  were  started  ! 
and  fashion  plates  in  their  modern  form  were  i 
thought  of,  ladies  derived  their  knowledge : 
of  the  fashions  from  dolls  dressed  in  model 
costumes,  which  were  sent  from  one  country  ; 
to  another,  more  especially  from  Paris,  which  ; 
then,  as  now,  was  the  leading  centre  of  the  ; 
mode.  This  custom  of  exchanging  fashion 
dolls  commenced  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  prevailed  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  when  wood  cuts  and  engravings  were 
substituted,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  eight 
eenth  century  colored  fashion  plates  and  illus¬ 
trated  almanacs  made  their  appearance.  Great 
ladies  used  to  send  dolls  to  their  friends  at  a 
distance,  and,  as  the  costumes  were  made  by 
professional  “cutters.”  exactly  to  the  right, 
shape  and  in  the  latest  style,  with  due  regard 
to  details  of  materials  and  trimmings,  the 
dressmrkers  had  only  to  enlarge  the  measure- ! 
ments  of  them.  j 


SAVINOH  OF  BOSTON  CHIBDBBN. 

“  Mention  five  races  of  men.  ”  “Men,  women, 
children,  and  babies." 

Teacher — “Now,  children,  you  have  seen 
land  going  up  like  this  (vioticniing  urith  her 
hands)  ;  that  is  a  bill.” 

Small  Boy  (reflectively)— “1  don’t  know  as  I 
ever  saw  it  going  up ;  I  have  seen  it  when  it 
was  all  gone  up." 

Definition:  “Flinch,  to  shrink.  ”  Sentence  by 
a  child :  “Flannel  flinches  when  it  is  washed.” 

“Name  five  forms  of  water.”  “Hot  water, 
cold  water,  faucet  w.ater,  well  water,  and  ice 
water. " 

“Miss - Please  excuse  Lilia  for  staying 

at  home  for  she  went  away.  Her  mother. " 

“Name  and  locate  the  five  senses."  “The 
eyes  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  face,  and 
the  mouth  in  the  southern  part.” 

“By  what  is  the  earth  surrounded,  and  by 
what  is  it  lighted?”  “It  is  surrounded  by 
water  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity." 


A  man  who  owned  a  parrot  taught  ii  to  say, 
“There  is  no  doubt  about  it.”  One  day  the 
owner  resolved  to  sell  his  bird,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  took  it  to  the  marketplace.”  Who 
will  buy  my  bird?  Only  two  pounds,”  he 
said.  A  passer-by,  pleased  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  parrot,  said,  “Poll,  are  you  worth 
so  much?”  “There  is  no  doubt  about  it,”  said 
Poll.  Gratified  by  the  little  creature’s  appar 
ent  intelligence,  the  admirer  paid  the  two 
pounds  and  took  the  bird  home.  Some  days 
afterwards  he  was  standing  near  the  cage, 
talking  to  himself  aloud,  when  he  said.  “What 
a  fool  I  was  to  give  two  pounds  for  that  bird?” 
“There  is  no  doubt  about  it,”  cried  Poll. 


There  is  nothing  more  unpardonable 
in  human  affairs  than  the  waste  of  forces 
and  opportunities  that  can  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  the  common  weal.  Dili¬ 
gence  in  availing  one’s  self  of  the  agencies 
within  reach  is  what  tells  the  storj’.  Not 
slothful  in  business  is  the  way  in  which  the 
great  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea  under  consideration.  He 
coupled  with  the  thought,  however,  the 
words,  “fervent  in  spirit,”  thereby  uniting 
enthusiasm  with  watchfulness  and  energy. 


Scientific  and  Useftil. 

A  new  and  improved  method  for  welding 
aluminum  has  been  discovered,  and  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  when  subjected  to  a  se¬ 
vere  strain  in  testing,  the  welded  joint  proved 
of  greater  strength  than  the  pure  metal.  The 
welding  preparation  is  called  a  solder,  though. 

Eroperly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  alloy  or  solder, 
ut  a  substance  that  unites  with  the  pieces  of 
metal  to  be  w’elded,  as  it  were  fusing  them 
together.  The  use  of  aluminum  has  been  re¬ 
strained  by  the  absence  of  some  such  method 
as  this.  A  process  of  welding  it  has  been 
known,  but  it  was  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the 
weakness  at  the  joint.  The  invention  will 
hasten  the  day  when  aluminum  can  be  used 
in  commercial  quantities. 

The  Reynolds-Corliss  engine  that  furnished 
the  power  for  ti  e  intra  mural  railway  at  the 
World’s  Fair  made  a  somewhat  remarkable 
record.  It  never  stopped  once  for  repairs  dur 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  Fair,  though  it 
propelled  thirteen  loaded  trains  of  five  loaded 
cars  each  continually  through  the  day  The 
engine  was  watched  working  for  twenty-three 
successive  hours  b}'  a  committee  of  award, 
whose  members  satisfied  themselves  that 
though  running  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
revolutions  a  minute,  its  speed  did  not  vary 
one  per  cent,  even  when  its  load  was  suddenly 
reduced  fifty  per  cent.  “A  few  years  ago," 
says  The  Engineering  Magazine,  “such  an 
engine  would  have  been  impossible.” 

The  first  practical  test  of  the  great  hydraulic 
tunnel,  which  has  been  under  construction  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  three  years, 
was  made  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.  on  January  25. 
The  paper  mill,  which  is  the  first  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  power,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Its  contract  calls  for  0.600 
horse  power  one-half  of  which  is  being  used 
now.  The  hydraulic  tunnel,  with  a  capacity 
of  120,000  horse  power,  is  a  success,  and  novf 
there  remains  only  the  opening  of  the  general 
power  house,  where  5,000  horse-power  turbines 
will  operate  5,000  horse  power  electric  genera 
tors  for  the  transmission  of  power  in  this  forni 
This  opening  will  take  place  on  June  1,  and  it 
is  intended  to  give  the  event  a  celebration,  at 
which  distinguished  savants,  engineers,  and 
State  officials  will  be  present. 
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WESTRl’CflON  OF  THE  HKEAT  MOS^l'E 
OF  DAMASCUS. 

Ijetter  from  B«v.  Mr.  Crawford. 

Dam.^sctts.  Syri.4.  » 
.March.  1834.  t 

On  the  14th  of  October  last  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  this 
ancient  city,  the  great  Mohammedan  Mosque, 
commonly  called  the  Mosque  of  the  Omeiya 
des,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  broke  out 
about  an  hour  before  midday  in  the  high 
wooden  roof  of  the  building.  In’what  way  it 
was  started  has  not  been  clearly  disclosed,  but 
it  was  said  that  some  workmen  were  employed 
that  day  in  making  some  needed  repairs  in  the 
roof,  and  that  probably  a  coal  or  a  spark,  fall¬ 
ing  from  a  pipe  or  cigarette,  caught  in  the  dry 
wood,  and  was  quickly  blown  by  the  wind  into 
a  fiame.  As  there  is  no  Fire  Department  in 
the  city,  and  no  efficient  means  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires,  all  of  the  building  that  was  com¬ 
bustible  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  which  are  of 
stone.  Two  rows  of  Corinthian  stone  pillars 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  extending 
throughout  its  entire  length,  were  completely 
destroyed  by  the  intense  heat.  The  three 
high  minarets,  one  at  each  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  a  third  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
great  court,  escaped  uninjured.  As  there  was 
a  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time  from  the 
northwest,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mosque,  and 
before  it  could  be  extinguished,  about  one 
hundred  houses  and  shops  were  consumed. 

Immediately  after  the  fire,  the  Government 
issued  an  order  strictly  forbidding  the  sending 
abroad  by  telegraph  of  any  news  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  and  the  publication  of  the  news  in 
any  of  the  papers  in  this  country ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  paper  in  the  Empire  has 
since  alluded  to  the  event  in  any  way.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  what  were  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  singular  order?  Of  course  the 
Government  itself  assigned  no  reasons,  and 
they  can  therefore  only  be  surmised.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  a  Mosque  so  ancient  and  so  cele¬ 
brated,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  naturally 
caused  deep  depression  in  the  minds  of  the 
Moslem  inhabitants,  thousands  of  whom  stood 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  watching,  with 
loud  lamentations,  the  ravages  of  the  flames, 
and  with  uplifted  hands,  invoking  the  aid  of 
“Neby  Yehya,”  the  Moslem  name  of  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  head  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
|X)sited  in  a  crypt  beneath  the  building.  It 
has  been  surmised  by  some  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  feared  a  similar  effect  of  the  news 
upon  the  minds  of  Moslems  elsewhere;  by  oth¬ 
ers,  that  it  feared  that  the  destruction  of  so 
»-elebrated  a  Mosque  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Moslem  and  Christian  world  alike,  as  a  new 
indication  of  the  passing  away  of  the  power 
and  prestige  of  Islam.  Perhaps  other  reasons 
might  be  assigned  for  the  order  referred  to. 

There  were  some  who  at  the  time  charged 
the  Christians  with  setting  the  Mosque  on  fire, 
but  as  the  hre  broke  out  in  the  daytime 
shortly  before  noon,  and  commenced  in  the 
high  roof  of  the  building,  this  accusation  was 
seen  by  most  of  the  Moslems  to  be  manifestly 
baseless.  If  the  conflagration  had  occurred  in 
the  night,  when  the  circumstances  would  not 
have  been  so  apparent,  the  accusation  might 
have  met  with  a  readier  acceptance,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what,  in  that  case,  might 
have  been  the  consequences  to  the  Christians. 
As  the  wind  carried  the  cinders  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Quarter,  several  houses 
in  that  Quarter  took  fire,  which,  however, 
was  quickly  extinguished  before  it  got'head- 
way.  Had  the  fire  been  in  the  night,  when 
inhabitants  were  asleep,  the  danger  to  the 
Quarter  would  have  been  much  greater,  and 


with  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  populace  ex¬ 
cited  to  madness  by  the  report  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  had  set  the  Mosque  on  fire,  the  entire 
Christian  Quarter  might  have  been  plundered 
and  burned,  with  even  a  repetition  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  massacre  of  1860. 

Among  the  relics  in  the  Mostiue  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  was  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Coran,  called  the  Goran  of  Othnmn,  that  was 
regarded  by  the  Moslems  as  of  almost  unique 
interest  and  value.  Its  history,  briefly  told, 
is  this :  Not  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed,  in  the  Caliphate  of  Othman,  it 
was  found  that  numerous  differences  in  the 
recitation  of  the  Coran  bad  arisen  among  the 
then  widely  separated  armies  and  peoples  of 
Islam.  In  order  to  remove  these  differences, 
the  Caliph  was  induced  to  undertake  a  recen¬ 
sion  of  the  text.  He  first  called  for  copies  of 
manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  He 
then  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to 
collate  these  with  the  originals  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  and  prepare  an  authoritative  text,  to 
which  appeal  might  be  made  in  all  cases  of 
difference  or  doubt,  and  he  then  ordered  all 
other  manuscripts  to  be  destroyed.  Of  the 
new  and  standard  copy,  four  duplicates  were 
made  and  deposited  at  Mec<‘a,  Medina,  Kufa, 
and  Damascus.  The  copy  lately  burned  in  the 
Mosque  is  alleged  and  believed  by  the  Moslems 
to  have  been  the  identical  copy  sent  by  the 
Caliph  Othman  to  this  city.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  historical  fact  that  should 
give  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
allegation  and  belief.  The  precious  manu¬ 
script  was  deposited  by  itself  in  a  receptacle, 
prepared  for  it  in  the  wall  of  the  building, 
and  closed  by  a  strong  brass  iloor.  It  was 
either  forgotten  in  the  confusion  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  or  was  supposed  to  be  safe  in  its 
place.  Other  manuscripts  and  books  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mosque  were  rescued  from  the 
flames.  It  was  burned. 

The  building  lately  burned  derives  its  inter 
est  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  a 
heathen  temple,  that  it  afterwards  became  a 
Christian  Church,  and  that  it  has  now  been 
for  more  than  1,200  years  a  Mohammedan 
Mosque.  It  was  for  centuries  a  magnificent 
heathen  temple.  At  what  time  this  temple 
was  built  is  not  known,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  at  least  occupied  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian  god,  Kimmon.  and 
that  here  Naaman  depositeil  the  “two  mules 
burden  of  earth”  brought  by  him  from  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  here,  with  his  royal  master 
leaning  on  his  hand,  he  bowed  himself  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon.  Near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  temple, 
which  had  been  pillaged  and  partially  de¬ 
stroyed.  was  restored  and  made  a  Christian 
Church,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Over  a  splendid  portal  in  its  southern  wall, 
remaining  from  the  time  it  was  a  heathen 
temple,  was  then  placed  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  Greek,  “Thy  kingdom,  O  Christ,  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  en 
dureth  throughout  all  generations!”  This  in- 
scrription  has  remained  until  the  present  time, 
and  was  not  at  all  injured  by  the  fire.  The 
port.al  referred  to,  over  which  it  is  inscribed, 
has  been  closed  for  centuries,  but  I  hear  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  reopen  it  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Mosque.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  inscription  will  still  be  left  in  its 
place,  and  Mohammedan  worshippers  will  pass 
beneath  it  in  entering  the  building  to  their 
devotions  five  times  a  day.  Few  of  them  un¬ 
derstand  its  import. 

The  building  remained  a  Christian  church 
for  about  three  centuries,  until  the  taking  of 
the  city  in  63.’5  A  D.  hy  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  It  was  then  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems,  the 
former  worshipping  in  its  western,  the  latter 


in  its  eastern  end.  This  joint  occupation  con¬ 
tinued  about  eighty  years,  when  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  ejected  from  the  place,  and  for 
ages,  until  within  the  last  thirty-three  years, 
no  Christian  was  allowed  to  set  foot  within 
its  walls.  The  Caliph  Welid,  by  whom  the 
Christians  were  dispossessed  of  their  share  in 
the  building,  and  who  was  of  the  house  of  the 
Onieiyades,  from  which  it  took  its  present 
name,  refitted  and  a’dorned  it  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  making  it  the  most  magnificent  Mosque' 
in  his  dominions.  It  is  related  that  the  revenues 
of  the  province  of  Syria  for  seven  years,  were 
expended  in  embellishing  it.  Moslem  writers 
of  that  age  delight  in  expatiating  on  its  splen¬ 
dor  and  magnificence.  And  not  without  rea¬ 
son.  With  its  grand  dimensions  of  430  feet  in 
length  by  125  in  width ;  its  lofty  roof  of  wood 
elaborately  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold ;  over 
the  centre  a  wide  dome  towering  above  the 
whole  city  and  visible  at  a  distance  from  all 
sides ;  its  tesselated  pavement ;  its  walls,  over¬ 
laid,  in  their  lower  part,  with  variegated  mar¬ 
ble,  in  their  upper,  together  with  the  interior 
of  the  dome,  with  mosaics  composed  of  small 
cubes  of  glass,  colored  or  gilt ;  its  prayer 
niches,  set  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones ;  its  hundreds  of  lamps  of  pure  gold 
suspeniled  from  the  roof  by  chains  of  gold ; 
its  spacious  court,  450  feet  long  by  180  broad, 
paved  with  marble,  containing  marble  foun¬ 
tains  for  the  ablutions  of  the  w’orshippers,  and 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  corridor  and  a 
colonnade  of  graceful  columns  of  porphyry  and 
granite,  joined  by  arches  overlaid  with  the 
finest  mosaic;  its  tapering  minarets,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  above  the  roof  and  the  dome — the  most 
elaborate  and  glowing  description  could  hardly 
convey  to  the  reader  an  adequate  conception 
of  its  grandeur  and  heauty  of  ornamentation. 
Of  all  this  grandeur  and  beauty  only  a  few 
vestiges  have  remained  to  our  day,  and  these 
are  now  gone  forever. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  building 
has  been  wholly  or  partially  consumed  by  fire 
since  it  became  a  Mohammedan  Mosque.  It 
was  seriously  damaged  in  1069  A.D. ,  during 
a  riot  between  the  Fatimites  and  the  Shiites. 
It  was  completely  destroye*!  in  1400  at  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Mongol  Prince. 
Tamerlane,  who  is  called  I  y  the  Moslems,  “el- 
Wahsh,”  the  Wild  Beast.  The  different  writers 
who  refer  to  the  subject,  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  took  fire  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Some  affirm  that  it  was  accidental, 
and  that  Tamerlane  made  every  possible 
effort,  though  in  vain,  to  have  it  extinguished. 
Others  assert  that  the  fire  was  actually  lighted 
by  his  orders.  A  Bavarian  traveller,  who  was 
in  Tamerlane’s  camp  at  the  time,  tells  us  that 
a  bishop  came  to  the  Prince,  begging  mercy 
for  himself  and  his  people.  Tamerlane  ordered 
them  to  assemble  in  the  great  Mosque.  This 
they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000  souls.  He 
then  ordered  the  <loors  to  be  closed  and  wood 
to  be  placed  around  the  building  and  set  on 
fire.  The  Bavarian  avers  that  all  perished  in 
the  flames. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  extinguished  in  the 
late  conflagration  in  October  last,  steps  were 
immediately  taken  towards  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Mosque.  In  obedience  to  orders  from 
Constantinople,  a  commission  composed  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  officials,  with  other 
prominent  Moslems  in  the  city,  was  appointed 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  take  charge  of 
the  work.  It  was  reported  that  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  commission*  objection  was 
made  by  some  of  its  members  to  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  compulsion  or  pressure  of  any  kind 
to  bring  the  people  to  contribute  to  this  ob¬ 
ject,  as  this,  it  was  claimed,  would  render 
unacceptable  all  prayers  that  might  after¬ 
wards  be  offered  to  God  within  the  building. 
Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
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objection.  Much  zeal  and  enthusiasm  was 
displayed  for  a  time  by  the  inhabitants  in 
clearing  away  the  debris  and  preparing  for  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  but  this  has  been  less  ap¬ 
parent  of  late.  Work  has  been  commenced 
upon  some  parts  of  the  building,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  carried  on  to  its  completion,  and 
the  same  multitudes  of  believers  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Mohammed  will  continue  to  assem- 
bl»‘  daily  within  its  walls.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
sec  and  acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on 
the  Mosque  already  referred  to,  has  not  only 
been  divinely  preserved  through  all  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  as  they  will  doubtless  admit,  but  that 
it  was  divinely  inspired  and  is  infallibly  true. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mosque  is  a  minaret 
2.')()  feet  high,  which  is  called  by  the  Moslems 
the  Minaret  of  Jesus.  They  believe  that  upon 
this  minaret  Jesus  will  descend  when  He 
comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  then  entering 
the  Mosque,  will  summon  before  Him  men  of 
all  sects  and  all  classes.  Were  there  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  belief  in  this  land,  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  convince  them  that  He  of 
whom  this  is  true,  must  be  vastly  superior  to 
all  other  prophets,  and  infinitely  higher  than 
all  kings  of  the  earth,  and  that  ere  He  can 
thus  judge  mankind,  His  kingdom  must  pre¬ 
vail  over  afl  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  flourish  when  the  last 
of  those  kingdoms  has  passed  away  and  been 
forgotten. 

HIHHER  ElUTATION  IN  BKAXIE. 

By  H.  M.  Iiane,  M.  D. 

Amid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the 
conflicting  rumors,  but  certain  disaster,  that 
envelop  Brazilian  affairs  just  now,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  note  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  and  find  time  to  show 
their  sympathy,  in  a  most  public  manner,  for 
that  higher  Christian  education  which  is  be¬ 
ing  attempted  by  the  Protestant  College  at  San 
Paulo.  It  will  also  be  encouraging  to  the 
friends  of  sound  Protestant  education  to 
know  that,  despite  the  turmoil  and  distress 
connected  with  the  present  revolution,  the 
work  of  the  College  goes  on  steadily  and 
serenely,  undisturbed  by  war  or  rumors  of 
war 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the 
thirty  years’  work  in  Brazil  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries,  in  the  eyes  of  Brazilians, 
at  least,  is  the  educational  etsablishment  of 
the  mission  at  San  Paulo,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
complete  grade  schools,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  high  school,  including  a  normal  de¬ 
partment  and  two  manual  training  shops,  with 
between  500  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes,  be¬ 
sides  several  branch  schools  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  importance  of  this  work  has 
long  been  recognized  by  Brazilian  statesmen, 
many  of  whom  have  educated  their  sons  and 
daughters  there.  On  the  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  it  was  stated  that  these  schools  were  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  expressions  of  the 
friendly  sentiments  with  which  all  good 
Americans  ought  to  regard  this  youngest  of 
American  republics,  is  found  in  the  act  of  the 
late  John  I.  Mackenzie  of  New  York,  who 
gave  §50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at 
San  Paulo,  to  be  known  as  “Mackenzie  Col¬ 
lege,”  in  which  “God  and  His  Word  should  be 
forever  honored,  ”  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Protestant  College  at  that  place.  The 
Protestant  College  was  chartered  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1890,  and  is  now  in  the  third 
year  of  its  regular  college  work.  It  is  not 
under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  though 
intimately  connected  with  its  work,  but  has 


an  independent  Board  of  Trustees  in  this 
country  and  is  entirely  undenominational. 

The  following  account  of  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  this  building  may  interest  your  read¬ 
ers  : 

LAVIXOTHKCOKNEK  STONKOF  “MACKENZIE 
COEEKiE”  AT  SAN  P.MTEO,  BKAZIE. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  at  noon,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  in¬ 
cluding  representative  Brazilians,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Prudente  Moraes.  President  of  the 
Federal  Senate  (now  President-elect  of  the 
Republic)  ;  Dr.  Guimaraes,  President  of  the 
State  Senate:  Dr.  Cesario  Motta,  junior.  Sec 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction, 
representing  the  Governor,  who  was  detained 
by  urgent  affairs  of  State ;  the  President  of 
the  Municipal  Chambers ;  officers  of  the  army 
in  full  uniform  ;  the  heads  of  various  schools 
and  colleges  ;  a  large  number  of  ladies  ;  sev¬ 
eral  hundered  pupils  from  the  “F^schola  Amer- 
cana"  (the  mission  school)  ;  the  corps  of 
teachers  of  the  school ;  the  Faculty  of  the 
Protestant  College ;  delegations  from  other 
schools;  members  of  the  Government  Scien¬ 
tific  Corps,  under  Prof.  Derby ;  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  station,  English,  German.  Italian. 
Brazilian ;  and  American  merchants  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  nearly  every  class  and  nation 
in  the  city,  the  act  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  Mackenzie  Colllege  was  solemnized  in  the 
name  of  the  Triune  God. 

The  following  articles  were  placed  in  a 
copper  box,  to  be  deposited  in  the  stone :  three 
copies  of  the  Bible,  two  Portuguese  versions 
and  the  English  ;  copies  of  the  Cosntitution  of 
the  Protestant  College  in  English  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  copies  of  the  State  and  Federal  consti¬ 
tutions;  the  daily  papers;  coins  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  and  Republic ;  sundry  papers  relating  to 
the  Mackenzie  building,  which  is  the  initial 
structure  of  the  Protestant  College,  and  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  gift,  “that 
God  and  His  Word  should  be  forever  honored” 
in  the  building ;  a  manuuscript  copy  of  the 
127th  Psalm,  and  a  document,  numerously 
signed  by  those  present,  containing  a  recital 
of  all  these  formalities.  The  box  was  sealed 
and  pressed  into  the  cavity  cut  for  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  massive  block  of  granite,  weighing 
half  a  ton. 

The  stone  was  then  swung  into  its  place  by 
the  derrick  chains,  on  which  were  placed  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  representing 
the  Federal  Government ;  Dr.  Cesario  Motta, 
junior,  for  the  State  Government,  and  Dr. 
Chamberlain  for  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  Mr. 
Waddell  represented  the  Faculty  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  College  and  the  Trustees  of  Mackenzie 
College. 

As  soon  as  the  stone  was  in  place.  Dr. 
Cesario  Motta,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Instruction,  made  an  eloquent  address, 
in  which  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
broad  Christian  philanthropy  of  the  late 
John  I.  Mackenzie,  as  shown  in  this  act  of 
good  will  towards  Brazil. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Teixeira  for  the 
State  Lyceum,  Dr.  Buarque  for  the  Normal 


School,  and  others.  Dr.  Chamberlain  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  mission’s  educational 
work,  of  which  the  College  was  the  out¬ 
growth,  and  of  the  college  movement  itself. 
He  referred  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
127th  Psalm  in  Hebrew  in  the  box,  not  only 
because  of  the  Psalm  itself,  “Except  the  Lord 
build,”  etc.,  but  because  the  Portuguese  ver¬ 
sion  which  accompanied  it  was  made  by  Dr. 
Santos  Saraiva,  a  professor  in  the  College, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  new 
version  of  the  Bible,  already  begun,  and  of 
w’hich  the  Psalm  was  a  part,  would  be  com- 
l)leted  within  the  building  to  be  erected  over 
this  stone,  and  given  to  the  world.  He  also 
referred  to  a  promise  made  to  Dr.  Lane,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  college  movement,  by  a 
jirominent  Brazilian,  then  President  of  the 
province  (the  last  under  the  Empire),  “that 
he  would  give  as  much  as  any  American 
towards  the  College,”  intimating  that  the 
figure  set  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  College. 

The  militarj'  band  sent  by  the  chief  of 
police  was  called  away  before  the  ceremony 
was  over,  and  several  hundreds  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Eschola  Americana  filled  the  air  with 
patriotic  and  missionary  hymns.  From  the 
hill  top,  overlooking  the  city,  where  the  Col¬ 
lege  buildings  are  situated,  and  which  was 
covered  with  people,  the  hymns  sung  by  hun 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  pupils  and  ex-pupils, 
culd  be  heard  far  into  the  city. 

'During  the  entire  ceremony  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  manifested,  and  expressions  of  sym 
path}'  and  good  will  were  heard  on  all  sides. 
The  event  was  a  memorable  one,  and  marks 
an  era  in  our  educational  work  in  Brazil. 


Two  remarkable  meteorites  have  fallen  in 
Iowa,  says  the  State  Register,  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Feb.  12,  18(5,  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  meteor,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
horseshoe,  was  seen  throughout  a  region  of 
at  least  400  miles  in  length  and  250  in  breadth, 
lying  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.  It  is  described 
as  “  without  a  tail,  but  having  a  flowing  jacket 
of  flame.  Detonations  were  heard  so  violent 
as  to  shake  the  earth  and  jar  the  windows 
like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,”  as  it  fell 
about  10.30  P.  M.,  a  few  miles  east  of  Maren¬ 
go,  Iowa.  The  ground,  for  the  space  of  some 
seven  miles  in  length,  by  two  or  three  miles 
in  breadth,  was  strewn  with  fragments  of 
this  meteor,  varying  in  weight  from  a  few 
ounces  to  seventy -four  pounds.  On  3Iay  10, 
1870,  a  large  and  extraordinarily  luminous 
nieteor  exploded  with  terrific  noise,  followed 
at  slight  intervals  with  less  violent  detona¬ 
tions,  and  struck*  the  earth  in  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  near  Estherville,  Emmet  County,  la., 
penetrating  to  the  depth  of  fouiteen  feet. 
Within  two  miles  other  fragments  were  found, 
one  of  which  weighed  170  pounds,  and  an 
other  32  pounds.  'The  principal  mass  weighed 
431  pounds.  All  the  discovered  parte  aggre¬ 
gate  about  640  pounds.  The  one  of  liO pounds 
is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  State  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  composition  of  aerolites 
is  peculiar  in  many  respects,  but  as  in  nearly 
all  aerolites,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion 
of  iron  and  nickel. 
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Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Made  Her  Strong 
and  Healthy. 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  onr 
little  girl,  and  also  to  myself  and  husband.  When  she 
was  8  years  old  Mabel  was  seized  with  stomaeh  tronble, 
like  cramps  or  infiammation.  I  was  taking  Hood’s  Sar* 
siparilla  for  my  blood,  and  as  tbe  doctor's  prescription 
did  not  hel  p  her,  I  occasional  ly  gave  her  a  lit  tie  of  my  own 
modicine.  I  soon  realized  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was 
Doing  Her  Good, 

M>  gave  it  to  her  regularly.  It  has  helped  her  wonder- 
tolly,  entirely  curing  her  stomach  trouble,  and  making 
her  strong  and  hea  thy.  Onr  friends  say  she  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  health.  Myself  and  Lusbaud  were  lioth  troubled 

Hood’s’iS‘>Cures 

with  malaria,  and  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  built  us  up^aud 
keeps  os  healthy  and  free  from  sickness.’’  MRS.  WiLi.- 
laM  Evans,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Hood's  Fills  are  the  best  family  cathartic,  gentle  and 
effective.  I'ry  a  box  ^  cents. 


Make  Sure 

that  the  figure  of 
a  woman  as  here 
indicated 

PRINTED  IN  RED 

is  on  tbe  label  of 
every  box  of 

SILVER 


\on€ ot\er  i»qenuinte.  Trial  onantity  freo  or 
box  p<)At->paid,  15  cts.  It’s  sold  evorywl  ero. 

1  The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St.,  New  York 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  franesa 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


il  IHVIGOBATIirS  TOna 

CONTAIM.NU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Fer  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

alarit,  ladlgestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  rue  Droaot,  Paris. 

E.  FOlWERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  t!EW  Y0:.K, 


-R^ATEST 

THB  AGB 
EViRY  FAMILY 
SHOULD.  HAVE  IT 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usino 

WILSOrS  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

K«w  scieatifie  i&TenUon.  entirely  different  In 
construction  from  lUl  other  deTices.  Assist  tlie 
deaf  when  nil  other  devices  fall,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  has  iriven  no  relief.  The^  are  safe, 
comfoitabie  and  inrisible;  have  no  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  pamphlet. 

WtLSON  BAR  DRUM  CO. 
IF-MmUon  thb  Paper.  LOUISVILLE.  KY 


G  R  E  AT  A  M  f  R I  CAN 
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HOW  TO  END  CABBAGE  WORMS. 

In  many  localities  it  is  impracticable  to 
raise  either  cabbage  or  cauliflower.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  cultivate  any  cabbage  or 
cauliflower  for  several  years  past,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  green-colored  cabbage  larva  in¬ 
vest  and  duntage  every  plant  so  that  the  heads 
are  not  fit  for  human  food.  For  several  years 
we  applied  re|)ellants  to  the  grooving  plants 
and  spent  many  a  wearisome  hours  and  days 
picking  off  the  ravenous  pests.  But  we  were 
obliged  to  submit  and  give  up  the  contest  and 
purchase  our  supply  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
The  butterflies  would  come  from  neighboring 
gardens  and  farms  and  deposit  their  eggs  on 
our  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  put  in  the  garden. 

We  have  not  less  than  four  different  species 
of  cabbage  butterflies  in  Northern  New  Jeysej’, 
all  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  on  tbe  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  species  known  as  the  : 
pieras  mpae  is  the  most  damaging  to  tbe  cab¬ 
bage  crop  of  all  the  known  species.  The  but¬ 
terflies  of  this  species  are  of  a  dirty  white  i 
color,  almost  white.  They  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  by  sticking 
them  to  the  leaves  with  a  sort  of  glue.  Tbe 
eggs  are  of  the  form  of  lemons  and  usually  of 
the  color  of  oranges,  or  ripe  lemons,  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  eggs  are  deposited  they  hatch,  and  the 
little  green  larva'  appear  and  commence  their 
depredations  on  the  leaves.  These  little  pests 
are  so  small  and  so  nearly  the  color  of  the 
leaves  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  them  even  with 
a  glass.  They  gnaw  and  nibble  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  until  they  have  eaten  a  pas¬ 
sage  entirely  through  to  the  upper  side.  As 
they  are  propagated  and  reared  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
destroy  them  or  the  eggs  unless  the  leaves  are 
turned  up  and  examined  on  the  underside, 
which  would  require  more  hand  labor  than  the 
value  of  the  entire  crop.  After  the  green 
larva?  have  gnawed  passages  to  the  surface  so 
that  they  can  be  seen  without  turning  up  the 
leaves  we  can  apply  repellants  that  will  drive 
the  pests  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  But 
these  green  depredators  are  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  that  gardeners  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  required  to  combat. 

If  the  entire  township  would  unite  and  agree 
to  allow  no  cabbage  worms  to  pass  into  the 
pupa  state  the  pest  could  be  easily  extermin¬ 
ated.  As  soon  as  the  larva;,  or  large  green 
worms,  are  done  growing  and  cease  to  devour 
tbe  leaves  of  cabbage  they  crawl  away  to  some 
secure  place  where  they  pass  into  the  pupa 
state  and  become  chrysalis.  They  will  start 
instinctively  from  the  cabbage  head  to  some 
building  or  fence  where  they  will  attach  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  coping  or  beneath  any  pro¬ 
jection  effectually  protected  from  rain  and 
snow  where  they  will  remain  until  the  next 
season.  Then  as  soon  as  the  young  cabbnges 
and  cauliflower  plants  ure  beginning  to  grow 
these  pests  will  emerge  from  the  pupa  state  as 
full  fledged  buttterflies,  and  sail  about  the 
country  until  they  find  a  cabbage  plant  on  which 
they  can  deposit  their  eggs. 

Now  then,  here  is  the  remedy :  If  every  gar¬ 
dener  and  farmer  would  examine  his  buildings 
and  fences  during  autumn  and  winter,  keep¬ 
ing  a  constant  lookout  for  the  cabbage  chrys¬ 
alides,  and  would  destroy  every  one  wherever 
he  may  see  it,  the  cabbage  butterflies  and  the 
cabbage  larva*  could  be  effectually  extermin¬ 
ated  in  a  few  years.  Birds  destroy  and  devour 
many  chrysalides,  but  they  <-annot  find  them  all. 
Last  season  I  discovered  more  than  a  score  of 
chrysalides  on  our  bouse  in  various  places  be¬ 
neath  projecting  portions  of  the  wood  work. 

I  have  always  mashed  every  chrysalis  where- 
ever  I  met  with  a  butterfly,  and  every  butter¬ 
fly  represents  an  untold  number  of  larva* 
which  are  the  pests  that  destroy  the  growing 
cabbages.  Larva;  will  often  crawl  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  distant  to  find  a  secure  place  to 
pass  into  the  pupa  state.  Let  every  tiller  of 
the  soil  destroy  every  larvie  and  and  every 
chrysalis  that  may  be  found  on  his  premises, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  this  irrepressible  pest 
will  be  known  only  by  means  of  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  in  books  and  papers.  Ess.  F.  Tee. 

Obanob,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  setting  strawberry 
plants  in  ridges,  except  on  low,  w’et  land. 


Beecham’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores,or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co., 365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


A  Cup  of,  I 

Rriijf  ’•'he  cheapest. 

UCCI  I  vrujl  purest  ami  best 

can  be  prepared  instantly  from 

Liebig  COMPANY’S 

Extract  of  Beef. 

"There’s  only  one  genuine  kind 
and  that  you  can  know  by  this 
signature  in  blue  on  everv-  jar: 


WE  send  free,  upon  receipt  of  address,  our  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  from  *•  Ranoli  to  Table,” 
an  intorestlne  write-up  of  cattle  raising  in  the 
West,  fn)m  the  “  hranding  of  the  Maverick” to  the 
”  round  up  ”  of  tlie  prime  steer  Into  delicious 

Rex  Brand  Extract  of  Beef. 

Uis'liest  award  at  World’s  Fair  “  For  Excellouce  In 
QualP  V  and  Flavor.” 

Sample  Jar  sent  fiv<-  tor  6f.  to  pay  postage. 

THE  CUDAHY  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO., 

SOUTH  OM.kHA,  NER 


UimmmwtKK  cannot  see  how  you  do 
""■MNaiit  irc  IT  and  pay  freidht. 

Ba3r«  oor  9  drawer  waIddI  or  oak  to. 
tD  PppoTcd  High  Aim  Blaforaewlfif  Dacliioa 
HEl  finely  tiniabedg  nkkeJ  plated, adapted  So  UxbS 
heayy  wurk;  rnaranteed  for  10  loan;  with 
*1  AatoMatie^Ma  Wiadcr,8eir*Thrcadiaf  Cjlia- 

J3Ha|^X^der  6boUle«H«ir-8elUiit  Neodle  and  a  oonpleU 
of  BSoel  ItiachMoati;  ahipped  any  where  00 
*  to  Day*a  Trial.  No  money  required  la  advaiicc. 

15,000  BOW  la  ate.  Worla*a  Fair  Medal  awarded  miaebine  and  attach- 
naenta.  by  from  factory  and  aavo  dealer’a  and  agent’s  profits. 

Cat  nisOat  and  tend  t<^day  for  macbfae  w  larre  free 
rnEb  catalorue,  testimonials  and  (tlimpses  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MF6.  CO.  3i2  Whbuh  CHICABOJLl. 


CUT  THIS  OUTandfiendlttoufiwitnyoornamf 
and  addreas.  and  we  will  aend  you  thia  ele^Yant  watch 
by  exYsress  for  exaTYiination.  Yon  examine  it  and  if  you 
consider  ii  a  baivAin  pay  the  expreaa  nircnt  onr  aample 
pticc.  and  it  la  ynura.  Fine  p’old  r>lato  f’hala 

and  I’kana  FRLiC  with  each  watch,  niao  our  written  tiaar* 
aalee  fer  S  eeara.  Write to-d-ty, thia  mav  not  nopearafraill. 

THE  NATIOKmU  MrC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street*  Cbiceso*  III. 
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PLANT  MOKE  APPLE  TKEEK. 

Depressed  as  are  prices,  apples  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition  have  sold  high  all  through 
the  winter.  There  is  money  in  growing 
.ipples  at  the  prices  now  paid  for  them,  and 
considering  how  small  a  proportion  of  those 
who  have  apple  trees  will  take  the  care  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  a  crop,  it  is  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  apple  growing  will  be  profitable  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  American  Culti¬ 
vator  says : 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  those  who 
admit  the  truth  of  what  we  have  written, 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  healthy  apple  or¬ 
chards  than  it*  is  to  plant  young  trees  and 
wait  for  a  crop  until  they  come  of  bearing 
age.  In  some  places  this  belief  is  justified  by 
the  facts.  There  are  people  even  yet  who  do 
not  realize  what  a  mine  of  wealth  they  have 
in  a  thrifty  young  apple  orchard  just  coming 
into  bearing. 

One  of  the  most  important  requisites  for 
making  apple  trees  bear  early,  is  to  furnish 
them  plentiful  supplies  of  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash.  The  tree  can  usually  find  enough  potash 
in  fairly  fertile  soil  to  make  sufficient  wood 
and  leaf  growth,  but  it  cannot  produce  fruit 
unless  it  has  an  excess  of  potash  and  some 
addition  of  phosphate  also.  These  minerals 
are  necessary  to  make  the  most  vigorous  and 
healthful  leaf  growth,  and  are  still  nmre 
essential  in  producing  fruit.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards  that  have  been  lately  planted 
and  have  proved  unprofitable,  owe  their  fail¬ 
ure  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  were  orginally 
planted  on  land  whose  mineral  fertility  had 
been  exhausted  by  long  continued  grain 
cropping.  If  any  manure  was  applied,  it  was 
usually  stable  manure,  deficient  in  just  that 
mineral  plant  food  which  the  trees  most  need 
to  enable  them  to  produce  fruit.  No  one 
doubts  that  plenty  of  stable  manure  will  make 
a  large  and  succulent  wood  growth,  but  it 
will  not  be  firm  and  hard  as  will  wood  which 
grows  on  land  manured  with  mineral  fertiliz¬ 
ers. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  apple  orchards 
here.ifter  planted  must  be  heavily  fertilized 
with  mineral  manures,  and  also  the  fact  that 
greater  skill  and  care  are  now  needed  to  guard 
trees  and  fruits  from  insect  and  fungus 
enemies,  there  is  less  danger  than  ever  before 
that  apple  growing  will  be  overdone.  We 
believe  that  for  all  who  will  keep  up  to  the 
times  with  the  new  methods,  the  growing  of 
apples  for  market  will  be  more  profitable 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming.  The  busi¬ 
ness  needs  to  be  made  the  most  of  that  can 
be.  But  in  this  it  is  only  like  other  branches 
of  fruit  growing.  It  needs  less  labor  per  acre 
than  do  some  of  the  smaller  fruits,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  better  adapted  to  farmers 
who  grow  apples  in  connection  with  ordinary 
farm  crcns.  But  what  labor  and  expense  for 
fertilizeis  are  required  for  growing  apples, 
must  be  given  as  promptly  as  if  the  farmer 
were  growing  the  small  fruits. 


HOW  TO  FEED  BEE8. 

•  Bees  require  but  little  feeding,  and  if  we 
did  not  appropriate  their  stores  for  our  own 
use,  they  would  thrive  without  feeding ;  and 
if  the  seasons  are  favorable  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  right,  there  need  be  no  occasion  for 
feeding,  though  we  do  take  from  them  the 
largest  share  of  their  stores.  The  season  of 
1893  started  favorably,  and  where  the  bees 
were  induced  to  store  the  honey  in  the  surplus 
arrangement,  it  was  taken  from  them.  Then 
the  drought  checked  the  honey  fiow  so  that 
the  bees  hardly  made  a  living  for  themselves. 
They  accordingly  stopped  brood  rearing  at 
least  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  if  not 
fed  went  into  winter  with  less  stores  than  are 
needed  to  carry  them  through  winter  safely. 
Now,  if  the  spring  should  be  backward,  cold, 
and  wet,  many  colonies  will  starve,  others 


A  Valuable  Addition 

to  the  culinarv  list  is  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evapor¬ 
ated  Cream,  an  abeolntelr  pare,  unsweetened  condensed 
milk  so  carefully  prepared  that  It  keeps  indeflnitely  and 
is  always  available  for  every  recipe  calling  tor  milk  or 
earn. 


will  rear  so  little  brood  that  after  the  old  bees 
have  died,  the  colonies  will  be  so  weak  that 
it  will  take  them  all  summer  to  build  up.  To 
avoid  this  loss  beekeepers  should  examine 
their  bees,  and  if  found  short  of  stores  feed¬ 
ing  should  not  be  delayed.  Remember  also 
that  bees  use  up  their  stores  rapidly  when 
brood  is  being  reared,  and  that  a  little  tegular 
feeding  will  encourage  the  bees  to  “push" 
brood  rearing,  which  is  especially  advisable 
this  season  from  the  fact  that  it  was  stopped 
so  early  last  fall. 

The  Nebraska  Farmer  gives  these  directions  : 
A  syrup  which  is  as  good  for  feeding  ao  honey 
is  made  as  follows:  Stir  a  suitable  quantity  of 
granulated  sugar  into  one- half  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  Take  froni  the  fire  as  soon  as 
it  boils  again  and  adil  one  tenth  the  weight 
(of  the  whole;  of  honey.  The  latter  is  put  in 
to  jirevent  the  sjrup  from  granulating. 

As  a  substitute  tor  pollen  rye  fiour  will  be 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  bees  before  i>ollen  can 
be  had.  It  may  be  given  in  shallow  boxes 
(hive  covers  will  do).  Set  them  in  the  sun. 
and  to  get  the  bees  started,  juit  a  few  drops 
of  honey  on  the  flour. 

Water  should  also  be  provided  for  the  bees, 
not  only  to  save  them  a  long  flight  after  water, 
but  to  keep  them  from  molesting  you  and  your 
neighbors  at  the  watering  troughs.  A  little 
salt  added  to  the  water  will  make  the  bees 
prefer  it  to  other  water,  and  a  few  corncobs 
may  do  duty  as  lifesavers.  By  thus  caring  for 
our  little  pets  we  do  no  more  than  our  duty 
toward  them,  and  at  the  same  time  save  many 
colonies  which  may  prove  valuable  to  us  in 
the  next  honey  harvest. 


ORCHABH  AN1>  GAUDEN'  NOTES. 

Lime  is  good  for  apple  trees. 

Trimming  out  well  is  the  best  remedy  for 
mildew  with  apple  trees. 

A  quick  growth  is  essential  in  growing 
crisp,  tender  vegetables. 

In  growing  onions  it  is  the  early  sown  seed 
that  gives  the  best  results. 

The  best  time  to  spray  varies  with  different 
varieties,  but  in  no  case  should  the  spraying 
be  done  until  after  the  blossoms  fhll. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  there 
is  no  other  fruit  so  certain  of  giving  a  full 
crop  annually  as  the  strawberry. 

Strawberries  need  considerable  moisture  in 
order  to  perfect  their  fruit,  and  for  this  reason 
berries  grown  in  matted  rows  will  not  be  as 
large  in  a  dry  season  as  those  grown  in  hills. 

Spraying  should  not  be  done  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  especially  if  the  sun  is  hot,  or 
damage  to  the  foliage  is  apt  to  ensue. 

No  matter  how  good  the  (juality  of  your 
fruit,  unless  it  is  put  up  in  attractive  form, 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to  sell  at 
low  prices. 

In  selecting  trees  for  a  wind  break,  select 
those  of  a  close  growing  habit  and  of  as  nearly 
perpetual  foliage  as  possible.  This  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  evergreens. 

While  all  are  important  and  will  add  to  the 
value  and  appearance  of  the  farm,  yet  the 
vegetable  garden  and  the  small  fruit  patches 
should  all  be  repeated. 

If  a  planting  of  strawberries  is  to  be  made 
this  spring  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  selection  of  varieties  should  be  made 
if  they  are  to  be  grown  for  market  from  what 
should  be  grown  if  for  home  use. 


Scientific  and  Usctlil. 

“Amber,  often  classed  among  gems,  is  a  fossil 
product.  Most  of  the  specimens  inclosing  in¬ 
sects  are  manufactured  from  gum  copal. 

The  person  who  examined  the  mriolite  that 
fell  on  the  farm  of  Lawrence  Freeman,  near 
Bath,  S.  D. ,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  29, 
1892,  repoits  that  the  principal  minerals  it 
contains  are  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
Street  cars  were  first  introduced  in  the 
United  States,  about  1858,  and  in  England, 
about  1860.  The  street  railway  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tram  road  system,  which  was  in 
use  in  English  colonies  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  principle  was  utilized  in  Old 


For  Weak  Nerves 
Cm  Horsfosd’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  particularly  useful  in  making  weak  nerves 
strong,  as  it  contains  necessary  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion  for  the  nervous  system,  obtained  from  natural 
sources. 

Beecham'ii  Pills  are  better  than  mineral  waters. 


Anaemia 

is  depleted  blood.  The  blood 
lacks  richness  and  the  cheeks 
lack  color.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  lacks  the  nourishment 

Scott’s 

Emulsion 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil. 
This  nourishing,  palatable 
food  restores  a  healthy  color, 
enriches  the  blood  and  tones 
up  the  whole  system.  Phy¬ 
sicians,  the  world  over,  en¬ 
dorse  it. 

Don't  be  deceiied  by  Snbstitntes! 

Prepared  by  Soott  A  Boime,  K.  Y.  All  dmsguu. 


A  UKOLN'U  StJUIKKEL. 

A  rare  squirrel,  new  to  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  is  described  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns 
as  the  round  tailed  spermophile  (SpermophiluM 
teretic<tn<lH>i!,  Baird;.  It  is  the  most  abundant 
and  characteristic  mammal  of  the  torrid, 
sandy,  desert  region  south  of  the  Gila  River, 
Where  it  lives  in  immense  colonies  in  chambers 
excavated  under  the  greasewood- roots.  Such 
sites  seem  to  be  selected  for  the  sake  of  the 
support  afforded  by  the  fine  roots  of  the 
greasewood  for  the  domes  of  their  habitations. 
Without  some  such  support  the  light  and 
loose  soil  would  cave  in  at  once.  Large,  low 
mounds  are  formed  over  the  burrows  in 
which  many  holes  are  provided  for  ingress 
and  egress.  In  some  parts  of  Arizona  these 
mounds  are  frequently  seen  in  open,  grassy 
places,  and  are  usually  large  and  high.  The 
animals  are  shy ;  they  sit  up  erect  at  the 
entrance  of  their  burrows,  like  prairie  dogs, 
and  like  them,  dodge  in  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.  When  surprised  away  from  home, 
they  try  to  skulk  unobserved  to  their  holes, 
nervously  glancing  at  the  observer.  But  they 
become  less  shy  when  accustomed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  man.  Mr.  Mearns  adds  to 
hie  description  in  curiously  learned  language, 
which  becomes  expressive  when  translated, 
that  “although  eminently  fossorial  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  endowed  with  latent  sensorial  procliv¬ 
ities,  which  are  brought  out  by  the  sight  of 
food  in  elevated  situations.  In  other  words, 
they  will  climb  for  mesquite  beans." 


Anarchy 

Seeks  to  overthrow  the  present  st.-itus  of 
Society — aiming  to  destroy  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  institutions  of  modern  civilization. 
THE 


Seeks  to  conserve  and  uplift  Society  as 
now  constituted — by  cariwing  blessings 
to  its  corner  stone — the  HOMC. 


The  Largest  and  Strongest 
Natural-Premium  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  England. 

$5,000.00  a  day  paid  to  beneficia- 
riea  at  604  of  usual  cost. 

The  NBW  POLICY  of  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  Life  Association  has  no  superior.  It 
trives  Osah  Dividends,  Cash  Sarrender 
Vaines,  Paid'Vp  lasaraaee,  and  other 
desirable  options. 

Splsadid  Opsnliigt  for  Enorgetlc  Men  to  Act  u  Special, 
General  and  State  Ageete. 

BEO.A.LITGHHELO,  Pres.  53  8bteSt.,Bost(M. 
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63  FIFTH  AVENITK.  j 

In  spite  of  the  rain  the  meeting  Wednesday  I 
iiiornihg,  March  2l8t,  was  well  attended,  and  j 
plans  for  the  coming  annual  meeting  at  Bing¬ 
hamton  were  in  the  air.  The  railroads  make 
a  reduction  of  one  and  one  third,  so  that  from 
New  York  the  round  trip  will  cost  tfti.  (i7.  Mrs.  ! 
C.  M.  Harris,  1234  Prospect  Avenue,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.,  is  the  address  for  all  who  intend 
going,  as  she  is  the  head  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee.  Let  everj'  one  consider  whether  , 
she  can  “go  up  to  the  feast,”  to  get  or  to  give  | 
a  blessing,  and  if  she  cannot,  let  her  not  for-  i 
get  to  pray  for  this  meeting  that  the  Spirit  may  | 
be  there  with  power. 

The  monthly  April  meeting  at  Lenox  Hall 
was  well  attended  also,  in  spite  of  steady  rain.  : 
The  subject  being  India,  it  was  specially  de-  , 
lightful  to  have  the  time  filled  by  Mrs.  Gilles-  : 
pie,  whose  experiences  there  during  her  jour-  : 
ney  with  her  husband  around  the  world  are  ! 
on  her  tongue’s  end.  Using  the  large  map 
that  hung  on  the  wall,  she  sjioke  of  the  sev- 1 
enteen  stations  she  visited  of  our  own  work,  j 
beside  those  of  other  Boards ;  the  thirty-two 
schools  and  orphanages,  the  hospital,  the  four 
dispensaries,  the  twenty  -  one  zenanas,  the  ; 
twenty  two  missionary  homes.  Of  the  ninety-  ^ 
six  missionaries  seen,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  recall  each  face  and  remember 
the  work 

Before  prayer  was  offered,  a  number  of  spe-  j 
cial  needs  were  mentioned ;  the  three  mothers  ! 
who  went  to  India  last  fall  leaving  their ; 
daughters  at  the  Home  at  Wooster,  Mrs.  i 
Gresham  leaving  four ;  Mrs.  Ferris,  recently  j 
widowed,  with  her  youngest  child  in  India  i 
and  her  three  boys  in  Chicago.  Such  ap¬ 
peals  touch  our  sympathy  keenly,  and  must . 
not  be  forgotten  in  our  personal  prayer.  ' 

After  a  hymn  was  sung,  Mrs.  Gillespie  gave 
a  talk  on  zenanas,  telling  of  the  intelligent  ( ?)  | 
man  who  asked  where  that  little  place,  Zena- ! 
na,  was ;  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  it  on  ' 
a  map  1  She  certainly  helped  all  present  to  | 
find  it,  and  with  the  two  ladies  in  costume  i 
and  the  articles  brought  from  actual  zenanas,  ! 
her  descriptions  were  most  vivid.  Zenana  | 
work  is  only  for  high  caste  women,  those  who 
never  go  out  on  the  street.  One  may  see  i 
many  uncovered  women  on  the  street,  but  ■ 
these  are  low  caste,  the  higher  classes  always  j 
being  closely  veiled.  j 

The  visit  to  Allahabad  and  Mrs.  Alexander] 
was  described.  Travelling  from  Cawnpore, 
Mrs.  Gillespie  had  a  compartment  to  herself, 
but  was  an  object  of  curiosity  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  train.  Railroads  are  making  great 
changes  in  India  in  breaking  down  caste  and 
relieving  the  isolation  of  the  women.  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  eighty-two  zenanas  under  her 
own  care  and  that  of  her  Bible  women.  The 
first  one  they  visited  had,  instead  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  hangings  she  had  exjiected,  a  curtain 
of  brown  sacking  before  the  entrance  to  the 
court,  from  which  a  number  of  little  rooms 
opened.  A  Bible  primer  is  used  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  so  if  the  women  learn  at  ail,  it  is  the 
sweet,  simple  Bible  stories.  One,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  primer,  was  able,  in  a  year,  to 
read  the  New  Testament  fluently.  In  this 
home  there  was  the  mother-in  law  and  the 
young  wife.  Mrs.  Gillespie,  with  praisewor¬ 
thy  curiosity,  learned  and  got  all  she  could  in 
India,  so  she  asked  this  young  girl  to  sell  her 
the  anklets  she  wore.  They  were  readily 
given,  and  since  then  Mrs.  Gillespie  returned 
the  gift  by  sending  her  a  chuddah  from  New 
York. 

The  long,  hot  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  to 
visit  Mrs.  Chatterjee,  was  taken  on  a  curious 
vehicle,  consisting  of  a  little  open  platform 
on  two  wheels,  an  experience  one  would  not 


covet  twice.  In  the  zenana  visited  there,  a 
circle  of  eight  or  ten  women  stood  staring  at 
the  new  comer,  never  having  seen  a  white 
woman  before.  A  large  dish  of  sweets  was 
offered,  with  a  rupee  lying  on  top.  This  was 
not  accepted,  but  simply  touched,  according 
to  etiquette,  and  the  sweets  were  sent  home 
with  the  guests.  Mrs  Gillespie  experienced 
the  same  longing  that  our  missionaries  have 
on  going  out.  to  talk  to  the  people  of  Jesus 
and  His  love. 

At  Amballa.  Dr.  Jessie  Carleton  and  the 
Leper  Asylum  make  the  visit  interesting.  As 
in  China,  the  age  is  asked ;  in  India  the  ques¬ 
tion  is.  How  many  children  have  you?  and 
Mrs.  Gillespie  could  tell  of  her  children.  Here 
the  women  were  spinning  cotton,  and  Mrs. 
Gillespie  showed  it  in  its  different  stages. 

Miss  Savage  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thackwell 
were  at  Dehea,  and  there  they  visited  a  weal¬ 
thy  zenana,  where  as  they  walked  in  one  en¬ 
trance,  the  cow  walked  out.  Here  a  young 
wife  received  them  in  a  tiny  yard,  her  hus¬ 
band  being  sick  inside,  her  only  companions 
being  a  chicken  and  a  yellow  dog.  The  visit 
of  the  Bible  reader  was  a  welcome  event,  and 
instead  of  spitting  at  the  name  of  Jesus  as  she 
had  done,  the  young  woman  now  seemed  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  light. 

Christmas  was  spent  at  Futtegurh.  Miss 
Andrews  had  bought  gifts,  as  the  missionaries 
often  do,  from  her  own  salary,  and  the  happy 
girls  who  had  learned  golden  texts,  memory 
verses,  and  lesson  outlines,  were  amply  re¬ 
warded  by  the  Bibles  given  as  prizes. 

In  one  home  visited,  the  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  old  scouring  the  vessels,  was  found  to 
be  the  step-mother  of  the  young  wife  of  seven¬ 
teen,  and  her  husband  was  eighty  years  old. 
The  young  wife  had  lost  three  children,  and 
said,  “The  gods  must  be  very  angry  with  me,” 
but  now  she  is  learning  of  Christ. 

The  Kolhapur  Mission  has  three  stations, 
which  Dr.  Gillespie  visited.  They  also  went 
to  Poona  and  saw  the  Pundita  Ramabai  and 
her  school  for  widows.  It  is  a  beautiful  work, 
but  will  hardly  do  for  our  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  as  the  Bible  is  entirely  excluded.  In 
Kohlapur  Mrs.  Gillespie  was  guilty  of  singing 
a  duet  with  Mrs.  Goheen,  on  the  street,  an 
unusual  proceeding  for  America,  but  all  right 
in  India  as  it  attracted  the  women,  who  after¬ 
wards  sang  one  of  their  own  sweet  native 
I  songs. 

I  Many  other  interesting  points  were  given, 

1  but  Mrs.  Gillespie  must  be  seen  and  heard  to 
be  fully  appreciated. 

The  recent  article  in  The  Forum  against 
missions  in  India  was  mentioned.  Its  asser¬ 
tion  that  no  pure  Brahmin  has  ever  embraced 
Christianity  can  be  refuted  in  more  than  one 
case  by  our  missionaries. 

!  Notices  of  the  annual  meeting  were  given, 

'  and  all  will  be  glad  to  remember  that  as  this 
]  goes  to  print,  the  delegates  are  going  to  Bing¬ 
hamton,  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held 
I  April  nth  and  12th.  May  Christ  himself  be 
:  there,  and  His  own  missionary  Spirit  in  every 
heart. 


I 

Mrs.  Mina  Fleming,  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  is  a  n'ost  gifted  astronomer. 
She  is  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  where 
she  received  her  education.  She  has  been 
engaged  in  the  astronomical  work  of  the  Ob¬ 
servatory'  at  Harvard  for  about  ten  years. 

A  movement  is  in  progress  to  erect  a  statue 
■  to  Miss  Palestrello  of  Lisbon.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  famous  navigator,  and  a  part  of 
her  marriage  dowry  was  a  valuable  collection 
I  of  charts  and  memoranda  of  her  father’s  trips. 
She  was,  besides,  an  intrepid  and  enthusiastic 
traveller.  The  memory  of  so  brave  and  gifted 
;  a  woman,  to  whom  the  world  owes  more  than 
it  is  aware,  ought  to  be  perpetuated,  especial- 
I  ly  in  the  two  Americas.  In  1470.  she  became 
I  Mrs.  Christopher  Columbus. 


I 


ANOTHER  GOOD  MAN  ENTERED  INTO  REST. 

By  Bev.  J.  T.  Oxtoby,  B.I). 

When  one  of  the  leading  men  of  a  city  dies, 
we  are  all  forced  to  a  consideration  of  our 
mortality.  When  a  good  man  dies,  the  whole 
community  mourns.  Such  thoughts  were 
brought  afresh  to  mind  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
Louis  S.  Lovell  on  the  30th  of  March.  The 
evening  preceding  he  sat  just  before  me,  at 
our  preparatory  service,  apparently  as  well  as 
usual,  but  the  next  afternoon  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  a  prayer  on  his  lips. 

Hon.  Louis  S.  Lowell  was  born  in  Grafton, 
Vt. ,  November  15,  1816,  and  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt. ,  at  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  1841  he  came  to  Ionia,  then  a  hamlet, 
where  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit  for  over 
fifty-two  years,  seeing  that-  hamlet  grow 
into  an  enterprising  city.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
was  of  marked  ability,  and  as  a  judge  of  the 
district  for  twenty-four  years,  he  exhibited 
traits  and  qualifications  which  honor  the 
Bench  and  dignify  the  profession,  being  abso 
lutely  without  reproach,  a  lover  of  justice 
and  equity.  Of  marked  intelligence,  he  kept 
abreast  of  the  issues  of  his  time.  For  many 
years  (I  think  from  its  beginning)  he  has 
been  a  careful  reader  of  The  Evangelist, 
and  as  one  of  our  elders  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  Detroit  in 
1891.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  noted  for  loyalty 
to  his  Church  ;  only  ill  health  kept  him  from 
the  house  of  God.  On  his  last  Sabbath  on 
earth,  Easter,  he  was  in  his  pew,  as  usual, 
and  so  on  his  last  evening  in  the  body  he  was 
found  in  the  prayer  circle.  Full  of  years, 
over  seventy  -  seven,  wearing  the  honors  of 
Church  and  State,  he  was  himself  an  honor  to 
the  community,  to  the  Church,  and  to  his 
family.  Unassuming,  without  guile,  yet  a 
rare  talker ;  a  lover  of  children,  of  the  Bible, 
of  good  books  and  of  good  people ;  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  liberal  to  every  good  cause;  a  faith¬ 
ful,  yet  humble  Christian,  his  life  is  another 
witness  that  good  character  wins  honor  among 
men,  as  well  as  fitness  for  heaven. 

Beside  his  beloved  wife,  whose  memorj’  will 
long  be  fragrant  in  this  church,  amid  flowers, 
balmy  breezes,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  we 
laid  him  to  rest  to  day,  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 
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MinistevH  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Howard  Duflield 
was  re-elected  moderator,  and  Dr.  James  H. 
Hoadley  and  J.  J.  Lampe,  respectively,  per¬ 
manent  and  temporary  clerk.  The  Church 
Extension  Committee  made  an  extended  and 
interesting  report.  The  Rev.  Drs.  George 
Alexander,  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.  G.  Wylie, 
and  Wm.  A.  Wheelock,  and  Samuel  Inslee 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Rev.  B.  K.  Douglas  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
sign  the  pastorate  of  the  Lenox  Church,  and 
the  following  action  was  taken:  “That  in 
thanking  this  action,  the  Presbytery  recog¬ 
nizes  the  high  Christian  motives  which  have 
actuated  Mr.  Douglas  in  coming  to  this  de 
cision,  and  also  the  ministerial  fidelity  which 
has  marked  his  labors  in  this  field.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Presbytery  expresses  its  earnest 
wish  that  the  action  may  issue  in  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  prospeiity  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  and  beloved  church.”  The  Narrative  of 
the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  was  highly  encouraging. 

Rochester.  — The  sixth  annual  spring  course 
of  four  sermons  before  St.  Peter’s  Endeavor 
Society  was  initiated  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
at  4  P.  M.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  of  Lock- 
port.  His  theme  was  the  practical  one  of 
“Serving.”  This  will  be  followed  on  the  next 
and  following  Sundays  by  able  speakers.  On 
April  15th  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Barbour  will  con¬ 
sider  “What  Gives  the  Victory?”;  on  April 
22nd,  Rev.  H.  DuBoise  Mulford,  D.  D. ,  of 
Syracuse,  will  speak,  and  on  April  29th  the 
Rev.  Ward  Platt  of  Rochester.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  April  2nd,  the  Society  listened  to 
their  yearW  report  and  an  able  address  from 
Elder  R  E.  White,  Esq.,  and  withal  enjoyed 
a  delightful  reunion.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Howard 
succeeded  Mr.  White  as  moderator.  The  So¬ 
ciety  numbers  104.  Levi  S.  Ward  and  Her¬ 


bert  Draper  were  elected  last  week  as  Trus¬ 
tees.  Mr.  Ward  is  a  grandson  of  Levi  A. 
Ward,  the  generous  builder  of  the  beautiful 
St.  Peter’s.  The  business  men  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  of  all  classes,  are  more 
and  more  being  reached  and  interested  by  the 
pastors  and  churches  stretching  out  their 
hands  and  appeals  to  the  hitherto  indifferent. 

Lima. — *4  Fitting  Memorial  Service. — Sunday, 
April  1st,  was  a  day  of  sad  memories  for  the 
Lima  Presbyterian  church,  for  it  was  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  the  former  loved  pas¬ 
tor,  B.  F.  Willoughby.  Reference  was  made 
to  it  at  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  the  morning,  and  the  evening  sermon  was 
based  upon  the  text  of  his  life  and  teachings. 
But  the  Endeavor  service  was  made  more 
especially  a  memorial  one,  which  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate,  as  the  hour  of  the  service 
coincided  with  the  hour  of  Mr.  Willoughby’s 
death,  and  as  he  was  such  a  strong  friend  of 
the  young  people.  The  large  portrait  of  Mr. 
Willoughby  which  was  recently  hung  upon 
the  wall  of  the  newly- beautified  lecture-room 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  stood  that  eve¬ 
ning  upon  an  easel  and  was  draped  with  lilies, 
roses,  an<l  other  white  flowers,  the  effect  being 
heightened  by  a  large  potted  plant  placed  at 
one  side.  After  remarks  by  the  leader,  a 
most  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
present  pastor,  Mr.  A.  K.  Bates.  The  hour 
that  then  followed  seemed  all  too  short  for  an 
expression  of  the  love  and  esteem  which  en¬ 
shrine  Mr.  Willoughby’s  memory.  One  re¬ 
membered  especially  the  hours  of  counsel  in 
his  study,  another  his  consolation  in  the  dark 
hours  of  sickness  and  death,  another  his 
“peculiar  friendship,”  another  the  relief  he 
afforded  when  her  heart  was  breaking  with 
homesickness,  another  the  sacred  joy  when 
kneeling  before  him  in  baptism.  Still  others 
referred  to  his  sound  scholarship,  his  inflexi¬ 
ble  adherence  to  God’s  will,  and  yet  his  broad 
charity  for  others,  together  with  his  spotless 
manhood.  Many  songs  were  sung  which  were 
especial  favorites  of  his,  for  he  was  a  fine 


singer  and  greatly  enjoyed  music.  These 
familiar  tunes,  with  the  words  spoken  and  the 
sw’elling  rush  of  memories,  brought  tears 
freely  to  the  eyes  of  many.  It  was  the  con¬ 
viction  of  all  that  the  church  and  the  town 
must  always  be  the  better  because  of  the  lofty 
teachings  enforced  by  the  consistent  example 
of  him  who  now  is  happy  with  his  Lord. 

Bath. — Twenty-one  'were  added  to  this 
church  at  the  March  communion,  the  first  of 
a  gentle  refreshing  which  has  been  experi- 
ened  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During 
the  month  of  March  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  of 
Lockport,  the  well  known  evangelist,  held 
meetings  with  the  united  congregations  of  this 
place,  and  with  good  results.  Mr.  Marvin  is  a 
Bible  scholar,  and  preaches  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  doctrines,  and  is  a  foe  to  all  shams. 
His  Bible  readings  are  instructive  and  help¬ 
ful,  and  lead  to  an  earnest  and  careful  study 
of  the  Bible.  Christians  receive  great  benefit 
from  his  labors.  He  is  a  pre-millennarian, 
but  this  is  not  made  prominent.  He  is  not 
wedded  to  any  method,  but  adapts  himself  to 
the  custom  of  those  with  whom  he  labors. 
The  church  at  Bath  has  just  completed  its 
tower  at  an  expense  of  about  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  has  now  a  building,  without  and 
within,  second  to  none  in  any  place  of  its  size 
in  the  country.  Under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  M.  N.  Preston  it  is  thoroughly  organ'zed 
in  all  departments,  its  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  being  a  model. 

Batavia.— This  church  has  just  passed  one 
of  the  most  successful  years  in  its  history.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  held  on  April  2nd,  very 
gratifying  and  encouraging  reports  were  read. 
During  the  year,  the  congregational  receipts 
from  pew  rents,  Easter  offerings,  etc. ,  amount¬ 
ed  to  §4,093,  while  for  benevolent  work  §2,573 
were  received,  of  which  §1,084  were  given  to 
Home  Missions  and  §073  to  Foreign  Missions. 
The  ladies  of  the  church  are  doing  a  grand 
work  for  the  Master,  as  they  hold  monthly 
meetings  both  for  Home  and  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Their  contributions  for  the  year 
amounted  to  §830.  The  other  organizations  of 
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the  church  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  These 
consist  of  the  Acorn  Band  (from  the  ranks 
of  the  little  children),  the  Mission  Band. 
King’s  Daughters,  and  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
W.  J  McKittrick,  is  thoroughly  consecrated 
to  his  work.  He  has  drawn  about  him  a 
Sunday-school  class  of  more  than  sixty  young 
men,  several  of  whom  have  been  hopefully 
converted  through  his  labors.  His  work  for 
the  vear  includes  35  funerals  attended,  80 
sermons  delivered  in  one  church,  30  addresses 
given  in  other  parishes,  160  pastoral  letters 
written,  1,032  calls  made  in  the  parish,  and  in 
nearly  2.50  instances  he  offered  prayer  with  the 
families  upon  whom  he  called.  These  few 
items  give  some  idea  of  the  good  that  such  a 
pastor  is  accomplishing.  There  have  been 
fifty-nine  additions  during  the  year,  making 
the  present  roll  777.  J.  C.  J. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Lowell,  Mass. — One  of  the  veterans  in  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Boston  Presbytery, 
Dr.  Court,  pastor  of  the  First .  Presbyterian 
Church.  Three  new  elders  have  been  recently 
installed,  and  despite  the  hard  times,  the 
church  debt  has  been  materially  lessened. 
Dr.  Court  is  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  by 
his  own  people,  but  also  in  the  city  which  has 
for  many  years  been  his  home.  Though  his 
hair  is  white,  bis  heart  is  buoyant,  and  his 
utterances,  whether  in'^ublic  or  in  private,  full 
of  brightness  and  pith.  He  is  a  popular  after- 
dinner  speaker,  and  in  frequent  demand. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PRpBYTERY  OF  CHESTER.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held  at  Lincoln 
Lniversit}'  on  April  3,  letters  of  dismission 
were  granted  to  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Shaw,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle ;  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
A.  Houston,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Knox ;  the 
Rev.  Richard  Mayers,  to  the  Presbytery  of 
McClelland.  The  following  candidates,  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  were  duly  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry :  Daniel  B.  Anderson,  Pow¬ 
hatan  Bagnall,  James  R.  Barrett,  Edward  A. 
Coberths,  Lylburn  L.  Downing  and  William 
H.  Peden  The  reason  given  for  their  ordin-a 
tion  at  this  time  was  their  call  to  missionary 
work  in  fields  to  which  thej' have  been  invited. 
It  was  “Resolved  that  the  attention  of  the 

Pastors  of  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
Tesb>tery  be  called  to  the  fact  that  Sabbath, 
the  22d  inst,  will  be  the  one  hundredth  an- 
passage  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sunday  law  of  ]7S>4,  and  that  they  be  urged  to 
make  it  in  their  services  an  occasion  for 
strengthening  adherence  to  the  law  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  Berwvn.  on 
April  24,  at  11  o'clock.  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

PoXTi.vc.  Easter  day  was  a  very  pleasant 
occasion  for  this  church.  On  that  and  the 
following  Sunday  twenty-four  members  were 
received,  all^  but  five  of  them  being  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Among  them  were  a  man  of 
seventy  years,  several  young  children,  and 
two  husbands  with  their  wives.  Eight  re 
ceived  baptism. 

OHIO. 

Mohawk  Mission  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  tern 
rurally  and  religiously  destitute.  It  has  a 
Medical  Mission,  a  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
a  Boys  Brigade,  and  other  appliances,  and 
e8}>ecially  a  Sabbath -school  of  four  hundred 
pupils,  a  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  preaching  services  Sabbath  morning 
and  evening,  with  a  nightly  series  of  services 
often  well  attended.  These  promise  good  to 
the  community,  and  are  frequently  blessed 
with  conversions,  twenty-four  persons  having 
united  with  the  church  on  March  15th.  Sev 
enteen  children  were  baptized  on  the  same  day 
and  received  into  the  fellowship  and  paternal 
care  of  the  church.  City  Evangelist  Robert 
son  makes  appeal  for  ai«l  in  carrying  on  these 
several  branches  of  work.  In  the  medical 
work  five  physicians,  representing  various  de¬ 
partments  of  medical  science,  are  giving 
their  services  free,  and  treating  over  three 
hundred  patients  per  year.  Christian  nurses 
care  for  the  sick  in  their  homes.  The  patients’ 
record  is  kept,  and  they  are  followed  up  with 
the  Gospel,  and  conversions  frequently  result. 
IOWA. 

RiX'Kwell  CITY'.  — This  church  (of  which  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Martyn  is  in  charge)  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  communion  service  on  April  Ist. 
Ten  persons  were  made  members.  Quite  a  re¬ 
ligious  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
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congregation  in  connection  with  special  meet¬ 
ings.  All  departments  of  the  church  work 
seem  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  much  increased  in  Sabbath - 
school  and  the  Endeavor  Society.  The  out 
look  for  future  growth  is  hopeful  as  this  new 
portion  of  the  State  is  developing  rapidly. 
Self-support  has  been  reaclietl  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastorate.  The  congregation  possess  a 
good  house  of  worship  and  manse. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Presbytery'.  —  Commissioners  to 
General  Assembly  :  Principals  —  Ministers : 
Newell  D.  Htdis.  D.  D. ,  David  R.  Breed, 
D.D. ,  Cary  F.  Moore.  David  C.  Marquis, 
D. D. ,  Henry  Neill;  Elders:  Ephraim  Ban 
ning,  Charles  F.  Kimball,  John  Shepherd, 
Charles  J.  Merritt,  Samuel  N.  Coe. 


an  after  communion  social,  and  in  this  way 
are  becoming  better  acquainted  and  more 
helpful  in  the  work. 

Be.ay'ER  Dam. — The  churches  in  Beaver  Dam 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  revival 
meetings  conducted  by  Evangelist  James  R. 
Pratt  of  Milwaukee  and  Gospel  Singer  W.  L 
Anderson  of  Chicago.  They  began  March 
11th  and  closed  April  1st.  Over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  signed  cards  declaring  their 
purpose  to  serve  the  Lord.  The  meetings  con 
tinue  under  the  lead  of  the  city  pastors.  The 
evangelists  began  meetings  at  Poynett  on 
April  4th. 

Superior  —The  Hammond  avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  beautifully  trimmed  on 
Easter  Sunday.  It  was  a  joyful  day.  Sixty - 
three  persons  were  received  into  the  church. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Vallf..io.  —  The  Presbyterian  church  (the 
Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham,  pastor;  had  a 
delightful  communion  service  on  Sunday, 
April  1st.  Thirteen  members  were  received, 
ten  of  them  upon  confession  of  faith.  The 
congregation  is  now  free  from  debts,  united, 
and  hopeful.  The  Naval  Union,  founded  and 
superintended  by  Mr.  Burnham,  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  useful  institution,  and  many 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  Naval  Station 
(Mare  Island)  enjoy  its  privileges.  Letters  of  1 
approval  from  the  Secretary  of  the  navy  and 
other  officials  have  encouraged  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise.  The  Union  occupies  an 
entire  building,  and  contains  toilet,  reading, 
and  recreation  rooms.  There  the  men  of  the 
navy  can  meet  their  friends,  write  letters, 
enjoy  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  The  rooms  are 
frequently  visited  by  na%al  officers,  who  aid 
the  enterprise  in  many  ways.  The  Wayfarer’s 
Lodge,  under  the  care  of  the  same  Sujierin- 
tendent,  has  provided  many  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ings  and  found  employment  for  many  worthy 
men  in  need  during  the  winter  months.  1 

R.  J.  L.  I 

WISCONSIN.  I 

M.YDISOX. — On  Sabbath,  April  Ist,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Cockran.  pastor,  received  six  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  Church.  This 
makes  one  hundred  and  six  members  received 
since  Mr.  Cockran  came  to  Madison  eleven 
months  since.  j 

Lodi.— Pastor  J.  M.  Campbell  and  Session 
welcomed  seventeen  members,  all  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  at  the  March  commun¬ 
ion.  Eight  adults  and  one  infant  were  baptized. 

Fond  du  Lac.— The  Rev.  John  Baltzly  wel-  ! 
coined  fourteen  members,  nine  of  them  on  i 
confession  of  their  faith,  in  the  First  Presby-  } 
tenan  Church,  Fond  du  Lac,  on  April  1st.  ■ 
The  Sunday-school  is  in  the  charge  of  Elder 
C.  V.  Pettibone.  and  the  Primary  Department 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilkie.  ; 

West  Superior.  —  The  First  Church,  the  . 
Rev.  Putnam  Cadj',  pastor,  has  become  a 
power  in  this  northern  city.  The  church  | 
lately  enlarged  is  now  too  small  for  the  con  | 
gregation.  The  Endeavor  Society  is  doing 
good  work,  and  a  strong  Junior  Society'  has 
been  organized.  March  ‘25th  fifty-four  united 
with  the  church,  nine  by  letter  and  forty- five 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  Sixteen  were 
baptized.  During  the  year  ending  April  1st. 
there  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  received.  The  ladies  of  the  church  gave 


A  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  culture  and  ability 
in  household  affairs,  and  who  has  had  charge  of  a 
mini.ster's  household  for  a  dozen  years,  would  be 
glad  of  a  position  as  companion  and  secretary,  or 
in  direction  in  household  affairs,  such  as  would  be 
asked  in  a  Christian  family.  Any  inquiries  may 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Field,  Office  of  The  Evangelist. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  pressure  of  news  from  the. 
Freshiiteetes  thct'hnrch  Music  Page  is  omitted. 


MusiciMS.Reeid! 


Lessons  in  Audition  to  » Sr 

Bt  Helene  Spnrmann.  claae  in^etructlui 


Suniight  and  Shadow  grade  but  not  difficult 

By  Julian  Edwardfk  that  have 

Deyer  before  appeared  in  print.  &acb  is  a  gem. 
Pric*^  |1  Pogtpaia. 

A  book  on  anew  plan. 

private  or 

— e  t^paruiann.  class  inatructton  for  tlH’ 

devefopmentofninsicHl  language.  Every  intelligent 
musician  will  give  this  masterly  work  a  hearty 
welcome.  Prict^  50  Cent»  Postpaid. 

St.  Gaecilian  Collection 

Bt  O.  F.  Steele.  rented  for  iiinlo 

Toicei.  Will  beegpeciallf  acceptable  in  Goepel  Meet 
iugg  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Pne$,  40  Ctntt  Postpaid. 
UnehAin  r'n/Miin'The  latest  anthem  collection 
nninolll  Of  OWIlby  this  celebrated  church  music 
hr  H.  P.  Banks.  composer.  Prics^^Cts.  Postpaifi 
Pnnr^l/'iiliim  The  leading  Piano  instruction  book 
\ju\  I  luUIUllI  by  an  American.  IJnequaled  in  its 
RjOeo.F.  Root,  own  field.  American  or  Foreign 
flugering.  Pries.  $2.75  Postpaid. 

Any  of  the  shore  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  parties  for 
exatnination.  conditional  upon  postage  or  express  charges  being 
paid  by  the  one  ordering,  and  that  copies  returned  to  us  shall 
Be  perfectly  saleable. 

•••  Send  lo  cts.  for  sample  copy  new  Mualeal  Visitor* 
containing  music  for  Choirs,  in  addition  to  its  general  literary 
matter. 

XHB  JOHBI  CHURCH  CO*. 
CINCINlf  ATI  -  NEW  TORK  -  rHlCACO 


3E33C..A.XkXXN'Z2 

Sunny  Side  Songs! 

THE  NE'W  AND  POPULAR 

Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

i  By  W.  H.  DOANK,  the  latest  and  best  Ixxik  by  this  fa- 
j  vorite  comiK)ser.  ^41  songs;  i>er  lOO.  ^ 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

I  76  East  9th  St..  Netu  York.  21 S  Wabash  A  vs.,  Chicago 

HOOK  &  HASTINQS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  18S7. 
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PAINT  cracks. — It  often  costs  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  house  for  repainting  that  has  been  painted  in  the  first 
place  with  cheap  ready-mixed  paints,  than  it  would  to  have 
painted  it  twice  with  strictly  pure  white  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

forms  a  permanent  base  for  repainting  and  never  has  to  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  on  account  of  scaling  or  cracking.  It  is  always  snioctli 
and  clean.  To  be  sure  of  getting  strictly  pure  white  lead,  purcha.se 
any  of  the  following  brands  : 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 

“ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY”  (Pittsburgh). 

“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York), 


**  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo), 

“  DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK*  (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT"  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

“JOHN  T.LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila). 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Mass.> 

*'  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ’’  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago), 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

UNION  "  (New  York). 


For  Colors.— National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  one-pound  can  tn  .i 
2S-)>oiind  keg  of  Lead  and  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
and  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably  save 
you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


A  THE  Alma  Sanitarium, 

\  ALMA,  MICHIGAN, 

r  Is  a  strictly  sclentlflcMpdical  and  Surgical  Institution 
A  offering  advaiitagt-s  uneqiialed  by  any  ill  America.  An 
Y  11>kA1.  place  for  rest  and  recreation.  A  staff  of 
A  eminent  physicians.  The  strongest  ItKOitllDK 
W  WATKK  in  the  world— a  valuable  remedial  agent  In 
\  Rheumatism,  iskhi.  Nervous  and  Bright’s  Diseases 
0  Bjuipmeiit  and  furiiLshings  are  elegaiiL  Two  eleva- 
\  tors.  Electric  light  (no  kerosene  or  gasi.  Steam  heat. 
0  dim  parlors.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Attractive 
\  cuisine.  Liberal  nianagemeiiL  This  Is  not  a  hospital 
0  dend  for  handsome  pamphlet. 


BAILEY’S 

Ckimpoand  light-sprMndinff  ^StL 

REFLECTORS 

Awonderfal  inTentionfor 

^^?S!Churches.i 

eto.  Satisfaction  ^ 
guaranteed,  CatsIofM 
sod  pries  list  free. 

BAIICY  EEFLECTOR  CO. , 

300  Afs.  PUwtosrf b«  FA. 


An  esteiiiial  characteristip  of  a  good  Sunday-school 
room  Is  the  easy  division  of  the  main  floor  into  separate 
class-rooms.  It  is  always  Important  that  the  whole 
school  should  be  together  at  the  oiietiing  and  closing  ex 
ercises.  as  well  as  at  other  times.  It  is  equally  important 
that  a  division  into  groups  be  made  and  that  each  group 
should  be  entirely  shut  off  from  the  other.  The  dlstur- 
haute  of  one  class  by  the  idle  scholar  or  scholars  of 
another,  has  many  a  time  driven  a  teacher,  who  under 
other  circumstances  could  easily  coromaud  attention, 
almost  to  despair.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  came 
with  the  introduction  of  Wilson’s  Rolling  Partitions, 
which  in  a  few  moments  will  make  a  large  audience 
room  out  of  a  dozen  different  class  rooms,  and  as  quickly 
change  the  latter  back  into  the  former.  This  is  done  not 
only  rapidly,  but  quietly.  These  Rolling  Partitions  are 
said  to  he  a  marvellous  convetiieoce.  Some  are  made 
with  blackboard  surfaces  for  object  lesson  teachirg,  thus 
answering  a  double  purpose.  If  would  be  well  for  those 
interested  to  send  to  James  G.  Wil-on  for  an  illustrated  | 
catalogue.  His  oftici  is  at  74  West  Twciitv-thlrd  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  I 


CHIME8.ETe.CATAL0eUEIlPIUCES  FREE, 

THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFALTURINii 

CHURCH  BELLS 

PURIST  BXIA.  MRTAl.,  (COPPj..;  AND  TIN.) 
Bend  for  Prloo  and  Catalogue. 
MeSHANE  BEU!,  FOUMOBY.  BALTIHOKE.  HD 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TKOY,  X.  Yo, 

MANUFACTURK  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  8CH0DL  BELLS. 

LIQUID  PAINTS 

Made  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  form 
ot  construction  at  lower  prices  than  anv  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  your  difflculty  is, 
write  us,  and  we  will  send  ycu  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  ou  painting  as  adapted  to  your  Job. 

There  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  world  as  good  as  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT*G.  CO.. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


Konnd  DInch  are  in^’i8ible.  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 

DEAFNESS 

than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.A«I 
Waloe.  *.9hland  Block.  Chicago. 

•SPRING  AT  LAKKWOOW. 

April's  charms  are  sung  bv  the  po'ts,  but  in  thiscli- 
iinte  it  is  one  of  the  must  iryiug  of  months.  Tbn  winter 
is  over  but  bis  touch  has  left  mortals  in  n  dull,  ute<l-ui) 
cotidiiion.  Their  bodies  are  about  as  battered  and  need 
refreshing  about  as  badly  as  their  garments. 

In  the  s  lape  of  a  tonic,  nothing  is  better  for  the  jaded 
minister  or  merchant  than  to  be  swiftly  rolled  down  to 
Lakewood  over  the  perfect  road-bed  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  and  spend  a  day  or  so  among  its  opening  buds. 
The  arbutus  is  out  aud  the  air  is  bland,  for  the  Spring 
does  wof  come  slowly  down  that  way.  Try  the  trip;  it  | 
will  give  you  just  the  sip  of  fresh  air  and  nature  which  i 
you  need  to  carry  you  safely  over  the  spring  inertia  to 
the  real  summer  outing.  The  New  York  terminus  of  the 
New.Tersey  tientral,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  at  the  foot  | 
of  Liberty  Street.  | 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
convenes  in  Saratoga  May  17. 


THE  SARATOCIAN 


will  publish  complete  dally  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
as  has  been  its  custom  with  previous  assemblies. 

The  Daily  Sahatooian  sent  post  paid  to  any  address 
during  the  session  of  the  assembly  for  60c.  Subscriptions 
received  at  any  time.  Monev  orders,  drafts  and  checks 
should  he  made  payable  lo  The  Saratooian.  Address 
THE  .s»ARATOGI.\N,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


THE  LEGEND  <>N  YOEB  L.VHEL.  J 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address-  ^ 
ahel.  The  figures  after  the  name  ou  the  label  show  the  | 
date  to  which  your  subscrip. ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex  I 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due  I 
The  .EvANOEtjsT.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
TheEvanoeltst, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


About  La  Grippe  and  its  Effects. 

La  Grippe  is  of  late  years  widely  and  destructive¬ 
ly  prevalent.  It  does  not  create  panic  or  alarm 
like  the  cholera  or  smallpox,  but  within  six  years 
past  has  destroyed  probably  ten  times  as  many 
lives  in  America  as  both  together,  and  perhaps  ten 
times  as  many  as  all  other  epidemics  combined. 
How  many  in  advancing  years  bare  succambed  to 
it  ’  How  often  it  ba.s  merged  quickly  into  fatal 
pneuraouia,  aud  even  when  not  immediately  fatal, 
it  has  lead  on  to  some  secondary  and  incurable  ill¬ 
ness-scrofula.  heart  disease,  or  consumption.  It 
has  uncovered  the  weakest  point  of  attack  in  the 
system.  Its  poison  has  entered  into  the  most  as¬ 
sailable  places,  and  there  wrought  its  mischief. 
But  the  Electropoise,  sea.sonably  applied,  quickly 
and  effectually  masters  this  disease.  It  makes  war 
on  its  motions  and  methods.  It  counteracts  its 
working.  It  neutralizes  and  destroys  its  poisonous 
germs.  It  gives  battle  to  the  very  evil  germ  of  the 
disease.  It  cries  a  halt  with  authority.  And  even 
I  if  the  disease  has  seriously  progressed,  it  still  acts 
beneficially  towards  repairing  the  mischief,  and 
abridging  or  annulling  the  after  ills  that  are  com¬ 
mon.  It  gives  or  commands  a  welcome  exit  to  in¬ 
terloping  tenants.  It  orders  out  a  hostile  invader 
and  enforces  its  mandates  with  a  potency  all  its 
own — a  potency  given  by  its  wonderful  construction. 

Last  winter  my  daughter  was  attacked  by  la 
grippe,  and  through  the  ravages  of  this  mysterious 
tiisease,  reduced  to  a  helpless  cripple.  From  a 
bright,  rosy,  handsome  child  she  became  in  three 
weeks  .so  weak,  emaciated,  and  in  shape  distorted, 
that  words  fail  me  to  adequately  describe  her  con¬ 
dition.  By  accident  1  learned  of  the  Electropoise. 
I  purchased  one  —  more  through  de.speration  to 
'leave  no  means  untried,  than  through  oelief  in  its 
efficiency.  I  confess  1  thought  it  something  on  the 
order  of  a  liver-pad,  ‘’made  to  sell,”  and  a  .sort  of 
!  mild  humbug.  It  was  with  more  than  half-way 
I  .scepticism  1  applied  it,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
;  tions.  Day  by  day,  as  I  observed  the  marked  im- 

Frovement  in  my  dsughter,  iny  doubts  vanished, 
u  eight  weeks  after  the  first  application  of  the 
Poise  my  little  girl  was  fully  restorerl,  enjoyed 
sound  sleep,  a  good  appetite,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  vigorous  health  ;  and  as  to  her  figure, 
there  is  no  trace  even  that  she  had  ever  had  the 
first  stages  of  spinal  curvature,  or  la  grippe,  which 
causes  it.  I  use  the  Poise  in  my  family  as  a  tanir 
and  preventive.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  any 
consideration.  I  have  recommended  the  Electro- 

Foise  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  always  shall,  and 
am  glad  to  say  where  rny  advice  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  one  purchased,  goi^  results  have  always 
come.  Very  faithfully  vours. 

HORATIl)  GATES. 

Venerable  Archdeacon  of  West  .Missouri. 
Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Dec.  '21,  '»:i. 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  of  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise  ? 

ELECTROI  IBRATIOX  CO.. 

345  4TH  AVE.,  New  Yoijk. 


HMISKMIele'S 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme¬ 
dy  for  all  Diseases 
of  the  skin.  Cau 
lie  had  of  your 
Druggist  at 
50  cents 
a  box.  « 


be¬ 
cause 
of  its 
efficacy 
In  removing 
all  Pimples, 
Blotches  aud 
Freckles  and  also 
imparting  a  healthy 
action  to  the  skin, 
JOHNSTON  , 
HOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  or 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  information  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  as  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau.  i 
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Latest  Arrival 
French  Challie  Novelties. 

Very  select  assortment  ol  best  quality 
French  Cliallies — all  Novelties. 

Seaside  Cliallies,  strikingly  new  style, 
close  damask  figure,  with  plain  band  on 
edge  lor  trimming. 

Two*tone  Challie  in  Hopsack  checks. 
Cream  Cliallies  with  all  overdesign  and 
Daisy  Cluster  border. 

Bright  Silk  mixed  Cheviots  and  dark 
blue  English  Serges,  oO  cents  per  yard. 
All  in  the  Basement. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  Ith  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


I 


Delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly 

in  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  all  points  west 
of  Chicago  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
O.  W.  Ruggles,  Gen’l.  Pass’r.  and  Tick¬ 
et  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for 
information  of  the  special  train  from 
Chicago,  and  other  points  of  interest. 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Buffalo  &  Chicago 

IS  THE 

Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Rates  always  the  lowest.  Bufiet  Sleep¬ 
ing-cars  through  without  change  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Half  Rates  for  all  Clergymen. 


For  all  information  address 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent. 


California  Grape  Cure. 

Delicious  as  a  Bunch  of  Ripe  Grapes 

Sanitm  Grape  Foot)  Ik  Vnfcnnt  utol,  ('>mecn- 
Iriifrd  and  Ahmiluteli/  Pure. 

S’errouK  people  will  find  i1  l.inc  and 
strengthening. 

Saffererg  from  imnaired  digesiion  tind  its  use 
grateful  and  nourishing. 

MotherK  with  weak  and  sickly  children  find 
it  invaluable  both  for  themselves  and  their 
offspring. 

A  most  delightful  and  refreshirg  t«verfige, 
and  noyitively  non-alcoholic,  fitted  for  the 
table  or  sacrament. 

IT  IS  NOT  COSTLY. 

The  contents  of  a  pint  bottle,  when  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  for  use,  ate  equal  to  oi  e-half  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  food,  and  will  cost  tut  75c.  at  your 
druggist's  or  grocer’s. 

Send  your  address  to  any  of  our  agencies  and 
receive,  postpaid,  a  booklet  tellitg  all  about 
Grape  Food. 

New  York  Selling  Agent,  NORMAN  BAR¬ 
BOUR,  77  W’arren  Str.  et. 

The  California  Crape  Food  Co., 

Los  Oatos,  California. 

General  Eastern  Agetcy. 

14.5  Broadway,  New 

York. 

General  Uacifle  Agency. 

408  Sutter  Street,  .San 

Francisco. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

CtMtking  Utensils, 

(hitlery.  Crockery, 

Fine  Chiua  and  Glass, 
C(‘dar  and  Campliorwooil  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Retri{jer.itor.s. 


1.30  and  132  W.  42ud  Street. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Bo.ston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
iKlaiid  Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &:  R.  G.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
be.st  service. 

For  t'gat  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Clo.,  230  Broadway,  X.  Y.  tllty; 
ft)r  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
r.ates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address.  I.  L.  liOttinis. 
New  Kngland  and  Canadian  Pass.  .Agent,  200 
Washingtitn  Kt..  Boston. 

A.  B.  FARNSWORTH, 

CenM  Eastern  Pass.  Agt. 

239  Broadway,  New  York. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 


Party  oatefully  selcc  tc*.  a^d  strictlv  liniitel.  under  my 
ownescart.  EDWARG  FKANKLYN  GOI.E.  A.U., 

'  P.  O  Box  1409,  New  York. 


EUROPE 


Personally  c'*uduotcd  p.irtles  through 
Europe.  Fiftli  season,  .sjjecial  advan¬ 
tages.  For  Itineraries  with  lud  particu¬ 
lars,  address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Croslev.  Springfield,  Ma-s. 


Tours  to  Europe. 

Send  for  Itineraries  to  Edwin  Jones.  462  Pntnim  avenue, 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  $:J20  npwanis:  all  expenses.  .Sailing 
June.,  July.  Fall  Tour  to  HOLY  LAND. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SPECIAI.  FEATURES.  SELECT  PARTIES. 

Gmaoissed  1882.  B'egantly  illustrsted  ••Itinerarv.” 
HOWARD  S.  PAINE.  A.M.,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


C'  I  I  lY  r>  IT  Send  stamps  f.>r  our  Program  of 

LUKUKL  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

$270  for  nearly  2  mos. 

FOUR-IN-HAND  COACHING  PARriE.S  through 
ENGLAND.  et«.  The  Thomas  Foreign  Tourist  Co., 
1612  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Penn. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NOW  KE.VDY— THK  MAY  P.ART  OF 


Ti!i  YOUNG  LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 

THE  BEST  JOFllNAL  FOK  LADIES  AND  FAMI¬ 
LIES,  containing  the  LATEST  AND  BEST  FASHIONS; 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED;  A  MAMMOTH  COLOR¬ 
ED  SUPPLEMENT  OF  FASHION’S;  NUMEROUS 
COMPLETE  STORIES  of  absorbing  intertsf.  and  the 
beginning  of  a  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  SERIAL  Sl’ORY 
entitled  “HER  L.AWEFL  RIGHT;”  besides  New 
Music.  EMHROIDERY  DESIGNS,  etc.  The  must  com¬ 
plete  magazine  for  ladies  published. 

Price,  30  cents;  yearly,  91.00,  including  the  extra 
Christmas  number.  Ail  newsdealeis  and 

The  International  News  Coiiii>any,  New  York. 

83  and  85  Duane  St.,  one  door  east  of  Broadway. 
tW  Subscriptions  received  for  any  Periodical,  Foreign  or 
Uome.stic. 


FIFTY-NISTH  YFlAlt. 


John  cattnach. 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

730  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attention  to 

“  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


DKATU8. 

DfcKOKiiST.— At  Roseville.  N.  J..  Saturday.  April  7. 184M. 
Mrs.  Maria  DeForest,  wife  of  the  iaie  Rev.  Henry  .Scyder 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  her  home  62  Roseville 
ave.,  Newark,  N.  J..  at  4  P.  m.,  Monday.  Kindly  omit 
flowers. 

Interment  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  .VBBEY  C  OOK  HILTON. 

This  aged  and  beloved  Mother  in  Israel  has  gone  from 
the  Church  below  to  that  above. 

She  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  nlnet  v-three  years.!  n  full 
possession  of  tier  faculties  and  with  undiminished  inter¬ 
est  in  all  of  the  great  movements  and  activities  of  the 
Chuicb.  Born  in  Eiie  County,  Pa.,  in  1801,  ter  whole 
Hie  had  been  passed  iu  this  county,  nearly  all  of  it 
in  this  city.  She  had  fi>r  some  years  been  the  oldest  sur¬ 
viving  member  of  the  historic  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Erie. 

Mrs.  Hilton  was  a  ladv  of  marked  intellectual  eodow- 
ments,  of  sterling  New  Eijgiaud  character,  and  Puiiran 
p-iuciples,  yet  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  history .  politics, 
poetry  .and  theological  discussions  alike  interested  her. 
She  nied  confident  in  the  hope  or  the  future  lile.  With 
her  Connecticut  yarentage,  she  had  many  sterling  tiaits 
ol  character,  consnicious  in  these  was  her  respeci  for  all 
of  the  church  ordinances.  Hence  while  strength  per¬ 
mitted,  she  was  a  constant  an  endant  in  public  w.';r8hip. 
As  aiivanclng  years  compelled  her  to  desist  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  for  her  Pastor  and  friends  to  visit  her  at  her  nome 
and  hear  from  her  lips  her  confidence  iu  the  future;  to 
learn  the  brightest  of  her  hopes  and  how  her  faith  was 
intensified  as  she  neared  the  goal  of  life. 

Ijcft  rt  an  early  age,  a  widow,  with  a  young  family,  it 
was  her  happiness  to  see  them  well  settled  in  life;  aid 
to  reflect  with  satisfaction  upon  the  beneficent  Provi¬ 
dence  wnicb  bad  always  lighted  her  faith  and  made  her 
old  age  so  exceptionally  pleasant,  bhe  had  lived  almost 
a  ce>  iiiry  and  witnessed  many  changes;  some  of  wiiich 
she  deplored  hut  rejoiced  In  the  progress  of  knowle<  ge 
and  of  charity  and  died  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  life 
beyond.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mrs.  Hilton’s 
brother  Elder  John  Cook  two  years  older  than  herself 
survives  in  good  health  serving  his  fllty-third  year  as 
Elder  of  the  Belle  Valley  Presbyterian  church.  On  the 
first  Sabbath  of  last  month  tl’is  faithful  and  Lelrved 
viother  fell  asleep  m  the  full  assurance  of  immortality 
which  had  teen  her  stay  and  staff  through  her  long  and 
exemplary  liie 

The  funeral  services  were  on  the  follow  ing  Wednesday 
from  the  home  of  her  son  Capt.  J.  Hil'on  (Pori  Master 
of  Eiie)  a  hen  her  Pastor  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Ross  feelingly 
spoke  of  the  beautifnl  life  just  ended. 

Erie,  Pa.,  March  31, 1894. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN Station (34P  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Ofllce.  No.  %  Eiat  2bd  Street. 


NOTICES. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  'he  U.  s.  A.,  will  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratog.1.  N.  Y..  Thursday, 
May  17,  1894,  and  wdl  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Mciderator.  Rev.  Wilds  O.  Craig.  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
undersigned,  constituting  the  Committee  '  n  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  present  atthechurch  on  May  17,at  8:30  A.M.. 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commlssioneis. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts.  Stated  Clerk. 

\V.M.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker.  D.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  has  anund- 
ant  accommodaiions.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
yier  day  have  alreatly  been  engaged  enough  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the  chnrch.  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them. 


April  12,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opi)08ite  Grace  Church.  NEW  YORK,  i 

EUROPEAN  PLAN.  j 

“There  i.i  an  atmoHpbere  of  home  comfort  and  hospila-  j 
ble  ueitment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  raiely  met  with  j 
in  a  public  bouse,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there  I 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.”  | 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

oy  THE  ocEAy  EHoyr. 

Thorouirbly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  ses 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip 
tlve  illustrated  booklet.  K.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO.,  W.  VA. 


For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  11.5  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $46.  $50.  $.50  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  the 
roof;  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


C<m6tal^C^Co 


MEN’S  FURNISHINGS. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS 

NECKWEAR. 

Cheviot  and  Travelling  Shirts, 
Silk,  Cheviot  and  Flannel 
Pajamas 


WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  As.- embly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Societt  cf  the  Preshyterlan  Church 
(Philadelphia)  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  April  25,  26,  preceded  bv  a 
prayer-meeting  'Tuesday  evening.  April  24.  According 
to  the  by-laws;  “One  delegate  may  be  sent  from  each 
Presbyterial  Society,  each  Auxiliary  Society,  each  Young 
People's  Branch  or  Band.  Chiistian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  working  with  us  are  also  invited  to  send  delegate?.” 
Among  the  missionaries  expet  ted  to  be  piesent  are  Mrs. 
John  Newton,  India;  Miss  Charlotte  Brown,  Syria ;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Dodd.  Slam ;  .Mies  Gertrude  Bigelow.  Japan,  and 
Mrs.  Wellington  Wnite.  China.  Rev.  O.  W.  i^ox  will! 
address  the  Popular  Meeting  and  Christian  Endeavor  : 
Missionary  Rally  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  usual  reduetion  in  fare  by  the  certificate  plan  has 
been  secured.  All  persons  on  purchasing  tickets  must 
ask  for  a  certificate.  Tuis  must  be  signed  at  the  meetiog 
and  will  entitle  bearer  to  two-thirds  leductton  on  return 
tickets.  All  persons,  whether  delegates  or  not,  can  avail 
themselves  or  this  reduction.  The  ladies  of  Scranton  ex¬ 
tend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  delegates  who  will  accept 
ib3ir  hospitality.  Board  may  be  secured  by  those  dedr- 
ifg  it  at  the  Wyoming  House,  at  the  rate  of  $2..50  and  $3 
per  day.  All  applications  for  board  or  entertainment 
must  be  made,  not  later  than  April  10,  to  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Kirkpatrick.  337  Monroe  Ave..  Scranton.  Pa. 

L.  E.  Miller,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  the  Brick  Church.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6.  commencing  Monday,  June 
4tli  at  7;30.  All  Presbyteries  of  the  State  will 
please  elect  delegates  and  alternates  the  same  as  to 
I  Synod  and  report  names  of  delegate.s  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock.  Chairman  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  fuinlsli  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  church  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Deieaates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  'The  success  attendiug  the 
first  Congress  at  i^aratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at  : 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  nro-  { 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fuller  Iniormation  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Hunttino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 

The  Monthly  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  he  held  at 
Lenox  Halt  No.  53  Fifth  Ave.,  '1  uesday.  April  17.  at  10;  30 
A.M.  Rev.  Clarence  Thwing,  M.  D.,  of  Fort  Wrangel, 
Alaska,  will  address  the  meeting. 


Do  you  want  a  “Sweet  Home”  at  a  very  moderate 
I  price?  A  ch;irmiug  homestead,  about  the  nicest  prop¬ 
erly  in  a  fine  village  in  New  York  State,  can  be  nad  for 
$5,000,  possibly  a  little  less.  Satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling.  Farther  particulars  and  photograyh  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Evangelist. 


The  Popular  “Oxford”  Sewing  Machine. 

There  is  nothiug  more  truly  a  household  treasure  than 
a  good  sewing  machine.  It  demands  no  wages,  occasions 
no  expense  or  trouble  and  is  always  ready  without  a 
moment’s  notice  to  render  the  work  of  the  laborious 
housewife  tenfold  more  efilcient  and  expeditious, 

A  machine  which  exhibits  in  liberal  combination  all 
the  best  features  introduced  is  the  Oxford  Set^ng  Ma¬ 
chine  made  by  the  Oxford  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  with  a  lock  stitch,  shuttle  runniug  light  and 
quiet.  These  machines  have  the  following  important 
features;  Cheapness,  perfect,  self-adjusting  and  gradu¬ 
ated  tension,  are  under  the  control  of  the  operator  and 
are  always  positive  in  their  working.  They  are  entirely 
self-threading  in  all  points,  including  the  shuttle.  The 
needle  is  sell-settiDg.  the  attachments  are  quickly  and 
easily  placed  and  fastened.  The  shuttle  has  an  easy 
oscillating  motion,  causing  it  to  keep  its  proper  place 
against  the  race. 


IjIURNISHED  APARTMENT.  To  let  for  the  summer 
■  a  very  deirable  furnished  apartment,  four  rooms 
and  a  bath,  centrally  located  on  Union  Square.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  Editor  Evangelist, 


MEETING  OF  PRESBYTERIES. 


Turkish  Bath  Robes, 

Smoking  Jackets  Robes  de  Chambre. 
Dress  Shirts,  Collars  and  Gnfls, 
Blanket  and  Steamer  Robes. 

“  Dent’s”  Gloves, 

“  Fowne’s”  Gloves, 

“  Courvoissier”  Gloves, 

Town-Made  Gloves. 

Handkerchiefs,  Lap  and  Carriage  Robes, 
UMBRELLAS. 

c&  1  Si 


Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  April  17,  at 
7:30  p.M.  Walter  H.  Clarke,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  at  Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.M.  Bernard  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  at  Owego,  April  16,  at 
7:30  p.M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  I'uesday  at  10 
A.M.  Speakers,  Miss  cucy  Laney,  Mrs.  Walter  Condict, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  D.D.  John  Mc\’'ey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbjdery  at  Florida,  New  York.  April  16, 
1894,  at  2  p.  M.  The  Ladies  PresSyteriai  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  in  Chester.  N.  Y..  April  19. 10  a.  m.  In 
the  afternoon  addresses  will  be  made  by  Mrs.  Wellington 
White  and  Rev.  George  A.  Ford.  David  F.  Bonner, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  at  Patterson,  April  17,  at 
10  A.M  Edwin  A.  Bulkley,  Stated  Clerk- 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  at  Elmira,  April  17,  at  2  p.M. 
Charles  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Tne  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery 
will  meet  in  the  s&me  place  Wednesday,  April  18th  at 
9 : 30  A.M.,  and  2  p.M.  Mrs.  Harris  of  Syria  will  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and  give  an  addiess. 

Presbytery  of  Boston  at  East  Boston,  April  17,  at  2 
p.M.  Sermon  by  the  moderator.  Rev.  Warren  R.  Coch¬ 
rane,  1).D.,  of  Antrim  Statistical  reports  and  annual 
assessments  will  be  called  for.  Robert  Court,  Stated 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK. 


7R  Us/*  sar  $9  Nsturftl  FiolUi  tUkf  CwtUm 
ip  A  •  I V  cotnpiet«  with  plated  steel  wheels,  axfey 
‘  ipriofM,  Mdenepitee  stsusbeeftbeadU.  Med*  efbeetasUs 
laUiasl*  flalah*4.MUab(*.aad  narmalsed  fisr  S  Tsan.  Hblpp*d 
a  eal0da7s*trtal.  FREIOilT  PAID; ae  aoasy  ta 

adTaase.  Tb.ilU)  ia  use.  Ms  ate  ibe  eldset  aad  bestkaowa 
ooootra  efour  klad,  nliebbe  aod  tespoaeible.  Refmaoi 
Nftinbbed  ataay  £taM.  Mek*  sad  sell  aothlag  bat  whet  «• 
3(uaraDt*e  tob*  asr*pr*seat*d,eold  at  tbe  l***et  fbetorr 
rptUsM.  WRITS  TO-DAT  for  our  lares  FREE  iUosItated 
eatelofae  oflst*Mde«Vms  and  stylos  publkibod. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  “THREE  MONTHS’  MEN” 

often  re -enHgted  "forth  f  rmr"  and  became  veterann.  We 
offer  The  EvangetiM  for  three  month*  on  trial  to  new 
eeriberg,  at  the  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents,  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  trill  like  the  paper  m  well  that  they  will  then 
reenlitt  for  life.  Try  a  three  months'  stibseription,  or  speak 
of  this  offer  to  some  of  yonr  friends  and  thusertend  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  paper. 


JAMES  C.  WILSON, 

patentee  and  manupactuuer, 

74  Went  23d  St..  New  York. 

Send  5  twn-cent  ■tamps  for  lllastroted  catalogue. 


ROLLING  PARTITlUiaa 

For  dividing  churches  and  schools.  Sound-proof  and  air-tight 
In  various  kinds  of  wood.  500  churches  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  are  using  them. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  IN  ALL  WOODS. 


washFngton 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 2,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  ajfreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.*’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

O^tice:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Senniy-ninth  Semi-annuaJ  Statement,  January.  189S 


ASSETS 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


OaihlnBanki, . $243,279  6S 

B«al  Eitate,  .  .  -  .  .  1,664,689  8( 

United  Btatei  Stooka,  (Market  Value)  •  1,459,876  0( 

Bank,  Trust  Go.,  and  Bailroad  Btooki  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Vuns),  ....  3,684,405  0< 
State  and  CMty  Bondi,  (Market  Talao),  •  916,214  74 

Bondt  A  Mortoages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Eatate,  611,039  3! 
Loans  on  Stooks,  payable  on  demand,  •  *  347,800  Ot 

Premiums  nnoolleotM  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  685,630  6: 

Interest  dns  and  aoomsd  on  1st  Jan.,  1893,  _ 27,827  4 

$9,328,764  44 


UABIUTIBS. 

OadiOarital, . $3,000,000  0( 

Bssem  Preminm  Find,  ...  4,226,113  06 

Beasrrs  for  Unpaid  Leaiaa  and  elaliu,  •  824,401  6! 

Vet  bupln%  ...  .  1,279,239  8i 

$9,328,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEAIjD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I  rri,--  Prfiniiifintn 
ELBBIDOE  G.  snow,  I  V‘<»-Freoiaent8. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE.  f»«c«tanee 

^mSuNAH^  BUEte.  I  Secretaries. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Ajril  13,  1894. 


Prr«b;t«r7  of  Onuid  Rapids  at  WestmioBter  rhurcb. 
on  April  17,  1884,  at  7  :90  p.m.  R.  S.  Goodman,  Stated 
C  erk. 

PrcHbytcry  of  ComioK  at  Malvern.  Iowa,  April  17,  at 
7:90  P.M.  J.  F.  UiNKHOCBE.  Stated  Clerk. 

Preabyterjr  of  Baltimore  in  Westminster  Church, 
April  16,  at  8  P.M.  GBO.  E.  Jones,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyten  of  Detroit  at  Holly,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.M. 
Wm.  a.  McCorklb,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  at  Coldwater.  Mich.,  on 
Apt  il  10,  at  7:90  p.  m.  Woman's  Presbyterial  Societies  on 
on  Wednesday.  W.  H.  Babbitt.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  iu  the  First  Church,  on  Apiil4. 
1884,  at  10  A.  M.  Ji;i.nr8  H.  Wolff,  Sta  ea  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Champlain  on  April  10-11,  at  Platts- 
bunch.  N.  V.  Tuestisy,  3:90  P.  M.,  openicK  service  by  Rev. 
.1.  H.  Gurdner:  7:30  sermon  by  the  same.  Wednesday, 
li  M..  address  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Chipperfleld ;  4  p.  M  discus¬ 
sion.  Topic:  Revivals.  Helps  and  Hiiidrauces:  ouei.ed 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Millar;  7:90  popular  meet iui;  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Diissi  ins ;  addresBes  by  Rev.  J.  N.  (?rocker.  D.D., 
and  Rev  J.  S.  Dennis.  D.D.:  The  subject  of  the  latter. 
Miseioos  at  Short  Range.  Assessments  on  the  cbur'-hes 
are  'o  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Presbytery.  P.  J.  H. 
Mters.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  at  Tunkhannock.  Api  il 

16,  at  7:90  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  l^ehigh  at  Bethlehem.  April  17,  at  7:30 

P.M.  Sessional  narrativis  should  be  sent  in  before  April 
7.  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  narrative.  Rev. 
D.  M.  UucDanan,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa,  Call  wM  be  mode 
for  sratistical  report,  sessional  records,  collection  for 
Assembly  and  Presbyterial  exirenses,  and  reports  irom 
sessions  on  payment  of  pastor's  salary.  A.  M.  Woods, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Catskill,  April  17,  at  4  p.m. 
C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Prestytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Waukesha.  Wit  ,  April 

17,  at  7:90  p  M.  The  Woman's  .Missionary  Society  Wed. 
at  9  A.M  .  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Wednesday  at  7:90  p.m. 
C.  S.  Nickkbson.  Siatetl  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  tMug  Island  at  Westhampton.  April 
17,  at  7:30  P  M.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  tif  Troy  at  Hoosick  Falls,  April  16, at  o P.M. 
Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Lyndoriville,  N.  Y.,  .April 

16.  at  3  P.M.  Statistical  reports  and  setsinnal  records  re¬ 
quired  and  assessments  paid.  Sermou  by  retiring  mod¬ 
erator.  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanbome.  Edward  Hdntting 
Rudd,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Danville,  111.,  April 

17,  at  7:30  P.M.  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  at  same  time  and  place  W.  A.  Hunter,  stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery-  of  Geneva  at  Bellona.  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at 
7:90  P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  First  Church.  April  17,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  at  While  Plains,  April  17, 
at  3:30  P.M.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  N. 
Richie.  D.D.,  Port  Chester,  and  Sunday-school  reports  to 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Allison,  Yonkers,  not  later  than  April  1)!. 
Statistical  reports  and  assessments  should  be  in  the  nands 
of  Rev.  W.  F.  Cumming  by  April  14.  Ministers  and  elders 
are  requested  to  notify  Rev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey,  D.D., 
White  PUdns,  N.  Y.,  by  April  13  of  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.Train  leaves  Grand  Central  depot 
(Harlem  Division)  at  2  p.m.  W.  F.  Cumming,  Stated 
Clerk. 

PreBbytery  of  Lyons  at  Clyde.  April  17,  at  2  p.m.  H. 
M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Madison  at  Portage,  Wis.,  April  17,  at 
7:90  P.M.  W.  F.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Cuba.  April  17.  at  7:90  p.m. 
Women’s  Presbyterial  Society  at  the  same  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 


Iffinaticiat 


Investments. 

To  investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  ratbt 
Lhaii  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee 
(arm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Wasblngtoi 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  golf 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  teenred  by  same  class  of  mortgage 
Interest  semt-annnal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trnstee  for  the  debentnrea 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President: — WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  of  theStL 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vloe-Presldents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Bullf 
log.  New  York  City ;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELUS.  Yonken 
N.  Y. 

Secretary: — l.IVINGSTON  H.  MORSE.  Morse  Bullf 
tug.  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  and  Western  .Manager:  —  L.  B.  RUNNEL' 
Helena,  .Montana. 

Counsel :— Hon.  THOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Governor  t 
<  'onnectlcut.  _ 


New,  York  office:  Morse  Building,  140  Naasao  btreet.  Ns 
Vtii-k  City. 

“rnrtdent’a  Office  r  Pine  Plams.  OutchessCo  N.  Y 
Send  fo<  our  new  book,  giving  full  Information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  flortgages. 

Holders  of  western  mortgages  obtained  throu^  defunct 
companies  are  finding 

Tli«  Allu  IdABd  mmd  Mmremtment 
•f  IdAwreMce,  ILanoag, 
the  best  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal,  foreclosing  duaulted  mor^ages.  lookingup  back 
taxes,  renting  and  selling  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  has  ren* 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investors  at  a 
minimam  expense.  We  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally  know  both  securi^  and  borrowers.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicit^.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


Financial. 


Your  Money 
II  Matters 


^  f  are  they  getting  proper 
^  I K  care  ?  Our  pamphlet  on 
d  J  investments  may  help 
*  F  you  make  principal  safer 
ami  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 


45  .Milk  St., 
Boston,  M.yss. 


Please  mention  Tbe  EvAngelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortnaee  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  oj  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

No  19  East  16th  Street  -  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  XKW  YORK. 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  ANO  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustes 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pre. 

Janies  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Benry  L.  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

IatuIs  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

■i  AMES  Low, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 

.  Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
George  F.  Vietou. 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

I  James  Stillman. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLI.'YM  E.  SMITH.  Financial  .-Ygent, 
Tacoma.  'Wash. 


PATENTS 


OBTAII^EO. 
.  Terms  Easy. 

__  Ex*mlnatton«  and  ft*- 

porti'free.  Prompt  xttuntioa.  Bend  Dru^iV  dr 
Svlptton  to  L.  Bamu  *  Co..  Altr'E»  WMlilngton,D/ 


Ifittanclal. 


Brown  Bros.  cV  Go., 


PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
connected  by  PRI.VATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb’s. 

We  bay  and  seU  all  flrst-class  Invest-  1  n -f-an  A-n 4- 
ment  Securities  for  enstomers.  We  re- HI  »  uNHIldl  I 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers'  <  or- 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa¬ 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of 
rlrafu  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
I  anada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Sta'es  on  foreign 
countries. 


Securities. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  BilN  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  aU  points :  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  I'ommercial  and  Travellers’ 
i  redlts  available  in  nil  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  EST.iTE  ASV  EOASS. 

We  are  large  dralers  in  Business.  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dniu  ii  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  superior  and  West  Supeiior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  mapsio  locatet.hem,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  th-  usai-ds  of  doilais  foi  those 
Who  never  saw  the  cit\ .  al  wavs  wjth  satisfav  tl<  n,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

\\  e  cau  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  a 

7  AXn  H  PER  CENT.  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annual'y.  (iilt-edged  f-ecuriiy 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Duluth,  and  to  hundrens 
who  have  dealt  w’ith  us  in  other  States*  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHEKWUOD  k  CO.,  Oiiliith.  Minn. 


IOWA  FARM 
HULO  GrA. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  millions  In  22  years’  consecutive  busl 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


ii>chools  and  Colleges. 


SCHERMERHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSIn. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certifleate.  Addtess,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

RIVHRSIDE  DRIVE. 

N5th  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 

I  PSON  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  Uni versitj;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Kev.  HENRY  UPSUN,  Prinripal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o  ■  Business.  A 
Christian  Houie  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D..  of  The  Evanoeijst,  tbe  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  Information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
L.4WRENCEV'ILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Earl>  application  for  admission  is  advlsaide. 

For  cata’ogueand  information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
veniei  t  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  wlU  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  3330,  New 
York  city. 


April  It:  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  5.  5.  Library. 

THE  100  BEST  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

V 

I  All  want  to  know  what  the  books  are. 

Every  Sunday-School  should  have  them. 

-  —  — 

I 

The  Sunday-School  Library  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  of  the  School.  Many 
thousands  of  children  have  no  books  to  read  other  than  those  offered  by  the  Sunday-School.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  of  the  best  possible  character. 

What  are  the  100  Best  Sunday-School  Books? 

) 

I  To  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  The  Evangelist  invites  the  Library 
I  Committee,  or  persons  having  in  charge  the  selection  of  books,  of 

[  Every  Presbyterian  Sunday-School  in  the  United  States 

I  to  send  to  The  Evangelist  a  list  of  loo  books,  which  each  committee,  as  the  result  of  its  reading  and  ' 
experience  considers  the  best  for  .Sunday-School  Scholars  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  years,  whether 
in  their  library  or  not. 

The  list  must  state  the  name  of  the  Sunday-School,  or  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
the  town  or  city,  with  the  county  and  state,  and  be  signed  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  per 
son  sending  it. 

It  must  give  the  exact  title  of  i(X)  books  in  the  English  language,  with  the  name  of  the  author. 
Printed  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

The  lists  must  be  mailed  to  The  Evangelist  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  June  next. 

'  The  lists  will  be  carefully  compared,  and  the  100  books  which  shall  be  named  upon  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  lists  wdll  constitute 

The  Evangelist  Prize  Sunday-School  Library. 


A  LIBRARY  FREE. 

To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  largest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  will  send  The  Evangelist  Library  complete,  or  100  volumes,  substituting  for  such  of  the  100  Best 
Books  as  the  Sunday-.School  may  already  have,  an  equal  number  of  other  books,  which  shall  stand  next 
highest  upon  the  lists. 

To  the  Sunday-School  upon  whose  list  there  shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100  Best 
Hooks,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as  the  Sunday-School  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists  appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  Best  Books, 
we  w'ill  send  such  twenty  volumes  of  the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

It  is  desirable  to  elicit  every  form  of  preference  in  order  that  the  result  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
large  and  broad  concensus  of  opinion. 

Send  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 


Address  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COHPANY, 


DECKER  BUILDING, 


33  Union  Square, 


New  York  City. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


April  12,  1894. 


decker 

BROTHERS 


GRAND 
-  UPRIGHT  *• 
SQUARE 

lANDS 


MATCHLESS  IN 
TONE  X:  DURABILITY 
AND  OF  THE  MOST 
ARTISTIC  WORKMAN- 
SH I P 

CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION 

UNION  SQUARE  :WE5r=NEWY0RK 

DECKER  BUILDINO^.X'.»«’ 
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